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Provide Adequate Parks for City, County, State, 


and Nation 


Health of Body, Mind, and Soul Prerequisite to Efficiency. Systematic Outdoor Recreation Recognized as Essen- 
tial to Health. Relaxation and Rest with Moderate Exercise Offered in the Public Breathing Spaces. State Parks 


Fill an Important Function, and the Number is Growing Rapidly. 


Threefold Purpose of National Parks. 


Recent 


Development of Educational Work in Them 


TT: WATCHWORD of to-day, 
more than of any other time, is 
efficiency. Not alone must one be 

efficient in business or profession, but 

efficiency must be carried into our very 
play, if we are to keep up with the pace 
set for us. 

One of the prerequisites of efficiency is 
health—health of body, mind, and soul— 
and in no way can health be so vitally con- 
served as through systematic outdoor 
recreation and relaxation. 

Now that the commercial development 
of the United States is progressing so 
rapidly, it is essential that more areas 
be set aside as parks, so that facilities for 
outdoor recreation in its various forms 
may be available. The rec- 


By STEPHEN T. MATHER 
Director National Park Service 


Parks naturally fall into three main 
groups, city, State, and National. More 
than half the population of the country 
live in cities; so that the city parks, by 
their very nature, administer to the needs 
of the greatest numbers. Where millions 
of people, or even hundreds of thousands, 
are gathered within the space of a few 
square miles, principally engaged in 
indoor work, it is imperative that breath- 
ing spaces be provided. Large municipal 
parks are important in the scheme of 
urban outdoor relaxation, but these are 
not adequate to meet the needs of the city 
dwellers. In between the more preten- 


tious parks should be smaller areas of 
park land and children’s 


piaygrounds, 


so that a bit of green may be within easy 
reach of all. The records of city courts 
show that playgrounds and parks have 
already been extremely beneficial in elimi- 
nating crime breeding and in reducing 
juvenile delinquency. 

State parks are our newest group of 
park areas, and the movement to set aside 
these State reservations is growing with 
increasing momentum, spreading through 
all parts of the United States. The 
State parks fill a very important function 
in providing adequate outdoor recrea- 
tional facilities, and the development of 
more of them is greatly needed, in order 
that such parks may be easily reached 
from all our large cities. Many people in 
commercial life who can 





ord of the men drafted in- 
to.the Army during the 
World War, when nearly 40 
per cent were rejected be- 
cause of physical defects; 
the statistics showing the 
fearful toll that pneumonia 
and tuberculosis take each 
year; the appalling num- 
ber of .cases of juvenile 
delinquency and mental- 
disease victims; all these 
emphasize the strain under 
which our citizenship to- 
day is laboring, and the 
need for adequate parks of 
all kinds, wherein through 
rest and relaxation, com- 
bined with physical exer- 
cise, a return to the nor- 
mal may be made and new 
strength stored up for the 
future. 
66185°—5t—1 





Domestic economy at the foot of El Capitan, Yosemite Valley 


not take long vacations can 
get away from town for a 
few days,or a week end; 
and these derive the great- 
est benefit from the State 
parks. Such a use of 
these parks located in the 
vicinities of our large cities 
relieves the congestion in 
the city parks, leaving 
them for those unable to 
get away from town at all. 

In 1921 a conference of 
those interested in the 
State park movement was 
called in Des Moines, Iowa, 
and plans were made to 
further the creation and 
effective administration of 
such reservations through- 
out the country. From this 
initial meeting grew the 
National Conference on 
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luring the 


State Parks, whic! 


year was organized o1 


past 


business 


a definite 


basis to promote State park develop- 
ment. 

The national par! form the third 
main group. These areas are of neces- 


sity limited in number, 
governing the creation of 


since the pou 

national par! 
provides that they must contain scenet 
or other natural features of the first orde: 
and that only the outstanding example 
of each type of exhibit shall be included 
in such a park. It 
of lesser importance from a scenic stand- 
point should be considered for State parks. 


is believed that areas 


Educational Development Has Taken Place 


It happens that the majority of the 


national parks are located away from 
large centers of population. These parks 
serve a threefold purpose—to preserve 


the beautiful or unique in nature for all 
time, to offer convenient fields for study 
of natural 
opportunities for recreation. In order to 
assist the 
features of the parks an interesting edu- 


phenomena, and to provide 


visitors in studying natural 
cational development has gradually taken 
place. Nature 
provided, so that parties may be taken 
afield and the objects of interest encoun- 
tered along the trails explained; lectures 


guide service has been 
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on park subjects are given in the evenings 


in hotel or camp lobbies or around the 
open campfire, and museums are being 
established wherein the visitor may 


intensively the natural features ob- 
1 in the park. 

\ particularly interesting phase of the 
educational development was the inaugu- 
during the season, of the 
Yosemite Field School of Natural His- 
tory, which gave a seven weeks’ intensive 
In addi- 


ration past 


field course in natural history. 


tion to its work in botany, zoology, and 
other sciences, every student in this 
unique school had practice in teaching, 


leading parties afield, giving nature talks 
around the campfire, and writing nature 
notes. In developing the national parks 
for use by the public, every precaution is 
taken to preserve them as nearly as pos- 


sible in their natural condition. 
Winter Sports Offer Attraction 


Formerly the national parks, especi- 


ally the northerly ones, were considered 
available for use only in the summer. 
Now, however, it has been found that 


outdoor recreation can be enjoyed in the 
winter as well as in the summer, and the 
parks are coming into their own as cold- 
Definite winter 
seasons have been established in several of 


weather playgrounds. 


them, and snowshoeing, skiing, toboggan- 


ing, and other sports are enjoyed by 


utdoor ent! uslasts, 


thousands of hardy « 


Skiing tournaments bring in large crowds 


of winter visitors, and the annual outings 
clubs draw 


of several mountaineering 


many more. In the Eas national 


park ice boating is added to the other 


winter attractions 


Wild Animals Abundant in Winter 


Another interesting feature of the 
national parks in winter is the abundance 
of wild life. As the storms drive them 
down from their summer ranges in the 
mountain fastnesses deer and elk in 
particular appear around park head- 


quarters and afford a fascinating oppor- 
tunity for study. 

Considering the nature of the national 
parks, the West is fairly 
with 


well provided 


these reservations, although a few 
should be 


fold. 


however, 


important areas remain that 
brought within the 
East of the Mississippi 

in the area of greatest 
population, but 
park, the Lafayette, and all of the land 
included in this was donated to the Nation 
by public-spirited citizens. 


national-park 
River, 

congestion in 
national 


there is one 


Urgent need 
exists for the creation of several others, 


and investigations are in progress, under 








Boating on Lake McDonald, Glacier National Park 




















authority of Congress, of other areas in 
the East ggested for park purposes. 

A pre iry survey of the entire 
southern Appalachian region resulted in 
a recommendation to Congress that the 


Shenandoah National Park, in the Blue 
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various organizations could cooperate 
and coordinate their endeavors along 
similar lines. Altogether, 128 national 
organizations sent representatives to the 
conference, and a permanent organization 
was planned and developed. 

















\lpine horn for signaling to parties on the glaciers, Mount Rainier National Park 


Ridge Mountains of Virginia, be created 
immediately, because of its magnificent 
scenery and accessibility to big centers 
of population; and that the Smoky Moun- 
tain National Park, in the Big Smokies 
of Tennessee and North Carolina, to 
include the most superb scenery of the 
southern Appalachian Range, be later 
established. The present investigation 
is for the purpose of determining the 
boundaries that should be established 
should these two parks be created, secur- 
ing options, and receiving definite offers 
of donations of lands and moneys. The 
Mammoth Cave region of Kentucky is 
also included in the surveys. It is under- 
stood that the report of the investigating 
committee will be in the hands of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in time to present 
to Congress when it convenes in De- 
cember. 


Many Organizations Foster Outdoor Recreation 


The beneficial effects of outdoor recre- 
ation and the necessity for this kind of 
exercise are stressed now more than ever 
before. Throughout the country hun- 
dreds of organizations, local and national, 
have been organized to foster the outdoor 
movement, which goes forward with ever- 
increasing momentum. The calling of 
the National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation by President Coolidge in the 
spring of 1924 gave it new impetus by 
providing a medium through which these 


With all these facters interested in pro- 
moting outdoor recreation, I believe that 
in the near future adequate city, county, 
State, and National parks will have been 
provided to care for the people of our 
own time, as well as for those of the gen- 
erations to come, when urban congestion 
will be even greater than it is today. 
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Kindergartens an Important Factor 
in Americanization 


Need for kindergarten training in public 
schools is especially great in districts 
where families with children live in two 
or three rooms. In the kindergarten the 
children acquire habits of application, 
obedience, self-control, and cleanliness, 
and are prepared for the greater restrictions 
of the grade school, states David B,; Cor- 
son, superintendent of public schools of 
Newark, N. J., in his annual report. Nor 
is its value only disciplinary and social. 
The children learn to work with their 
hands, they get a knowledge of form and 
color, memory and imagination are de- 
veloped, their powers of observation and 
initiative trained, and their best and 
highest ambitions aroused. To the chil- 
dren of the foreign born the kindergarten is 
particularly beneficial. The reaction on 
the home is marked, and it is an impor- 
tant factor in Americanization. 


Combine to Reduce Illiteracy 


A census of illiterates in the United 
States will be taken within a year by the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
which is cooperating with the Interior 
Department, Bureau of Education, to 
reduce illiteracy before the taking of the 
1930 census. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, the American Legion, 
the American Red Cross, the American 
Federation of Labor, and other organiza- 
tions are lending their aid in the movement 
to give every man, woman, and child in 
the country at least the rudiments of an 
education. 





Camp-fire lecture by a nature-guide ranger, Yellowstone National Park 
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Attention to Needs of Hard of Hearing 
Children in Cities 


Investigation by American Federation of Organizations forthe Hard of Hearing. Aural 
Defects Often Not Recognized. Needs of Deaf Children Differ from Those of Hard of 
Hearing Children. Action in Certain Cities 


By MRS. JAMES F. NORRIS 
Chairman Committee on Survey of Hard of Hearing Children 


T IS well known that many children 
suffer from impaired hearing, and 
that this handicap is often entirely 

unknown to teacher and parent who look 
upon the child as a “problem,” not 
realizing the defect in hearing, When 
hearing tests are given annually, the 
child with a defect can be singled out and 
often he can be cured. For those children 
whose hearing is temporarily or per- 
manently impaired, instruction in speech 
reading should be added to the regular 
school curriculum. In some cities the 
public-school authorities realize the needs 
of the semideaf child, and provide prop- 
erly for them, but many school officers 
consider that when a school for the deaf 
is in operation the problem is entirely 
solved. 

Too much stress can not be laid on the 
difference in the needs of the child born 
deaf or acquiring deafness before it is old 
enough to speak, and of the child who 
can hear and understand speech under 
certain conditions but is handicapped 
because at times he does not quite get all 
that is said to him. The deaf child lacks 
one of the God-given senses and is sub- 
normal; the hard-of-hearing child is 
stirred by the emotions caused by hearing 
the-sounds of life and is normal. In only 
a few ways does his sense of hearing fail 
him. 

Special Schools and Special Classes 


The deaf child should be sent to a spe- 
cial school and be given training in speech 
and speech reading and voice conserva- 
tion.’ In the first years of his training he 
is unable to compete in his studies with 
the child who hears. After this wonder- 
ful art of speech reading is attained the 
deaf child is often able to continue his 
education in the high school or college 
with the child of normal hearing. 

The hard-of-hearing child does not need 
to be taught speech; he has already 
learned it from hearing his parents talk. 
His time should not be wasted in classes 
with deaf children who have this to learn. 
He needs to hear speech, and more speech, 
in his work and in his play in order that 
he may retain what he has; and he needs 
to hear normal voices and to learn to 





Portions of report made at Sixth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing, Minneapolis, June 22, 1925 


pitch his voice in the same way. By no 
means should he hear the subnormal voice 
of the deaf child during his early years, 
when so susceptible to impressions. 

Therefore this hard-of-hearing child 
should be educated in the regular school. 
Is this possible, you ask, when he can not 
quite get what is said to him? Iam glad 
to be able to report that we have definite 
proof that it is possible. In many cities 
the hard-of-hearing child is allowed to con- 
tinue in the regular classes of the public 
schools. A specially trained speech-read- 
ing teacher goes from school to school. 
The hard-of-hearing ghild leaves his regu- 
lar classes for from two half-hour to two 
three-quarter-hour periods a week and re- 
ceives speech-reading instruction. His 
room teacher is advised how she can help 
him, how he must sit so that he can see 
the face of the speaker, etc. 

With a little of speech-reading instruc- 
tion it is possible for the hard-of-hearing 
child to pass from grade to grade each 
year. We have definite proof that this 


is so. 
Attention to Deafness Economically Sound 


In cities where the hearing tests are 
followed by preventive clinics a child’s 
deafness may be retarded or the hearing 
restored to normal. Otologists agree that 
much of the deafness in adult life could 
have been prevented by proper treatment 
in youth. Statistics would prove, we 
feel sure, that the cost to the State of 
annual examinations, preventive clinics, 
and speech-reading instruction would be 
economically sound. 

At an early age children progress rapidly 
in the study of languages, and the same 
holds true of speech reading. They pick 
up the art very quickly and are not hand- 
icapped, as many older persons are, by 
trying to analyze everything that is said 
or by allowing their own brains to work 
faster than the brain of the speaker. 
Speech reading is one of the most inter- 
esting and effective methods of developing 
concentration. 

School authorities in many cities are 
realizing the needs of the hard-of-hearing 
child and are eager to know what other 
cities are doing to meet the problem. The 
board of managers of the federation there- 
fore requested me to collect the needed 
information. In response I present the 


following as the result of my inquiries, 
which have involved extended correspend- 
ence: 
CALIFORNIA 
Fresno.—Fight deaf and dumb, 4 hard of hearing; 
next year these two classes will be divided. 


Los Angeles.—Survey, 1924-25, by school authorities; 
lip-reading lessons given at centers 

San Francisco.—May, 1924, survey by teachers in 7 
schools; 10 per cent of those tested below normal. 
October, November, December, 1924, survey by de- 
partment of health; 4,376 examined, 241 ear defects, 
147 diminished hearing, 94 deaf. Lessons in speech 
reading. 

COLORADO 
State law requires examinations of hearing 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington.—Whisper test, under auspices of school 
authorities, in 1923;.1,200 with defective hearing in first 
7 grades; speech-reading teacher in 1923; lessons at 9 
schools. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago.—Statement by commissioner of health: 
In 1924 survey, 153,671 examined, 1,402 defective hear- 
ing, 631 discharging ears. Statement by president of 
Chicago League for the Hard-of-Hearing: In-1922, 1,093 
children were examined in Sumner School by. Doctors 
Pierce and Theobald; 62 tubotympanie catarrh. Re- 
port of May, 1925, of survey under auspices of Chicago 
league with cooperation of board of education: Seven 
schools examined; 7,538 total children; 655 could not 
hear whisper test at 25 feet; 205+ need medical care; 
95+ hard-of-hearing cases discovered. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville.—Special classes for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren to be established by superintendent of schools on 
September 1, 1925. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore.—In 1924 a partial survey was made in 
elementary schools. Whisper test under auspices 
school authorities; 5,000 examined; 4 per cent had defee- 
tive hearing. Speech-reading instructor; classes 1 hour 
per week per child. Whisper test; those below par 
tested with audiometer. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

State Law requires yearly survey. 

Boston.—In 1924, 472 cases of defective hearing were 
reported to superintendent, in addition to those in 
school for deaf; 53 hard-of-hearing children given speech 
reading instruction 2 hours per week at day school for 
the deaf. 

Cambridge.—In 1921, 222 had defective hearing; in 
1922, 239 had defective hearing; in 1923, 164 had defective 
hearing; in 1924, speech-reading teachers were em- 
ployed; whisper test. 

Fall River.—Three hundred had defective hearing; 
speech-reading teacher goes to 5 centers; 70 children in 
classes. Latest figures, number reported with sub- 
normal hearing, 339; number examined by physi cian 
103; number in speech-reading class, 78. Doctors 
Sheffield and Borden conduct clinic free of charge; 
many parents attend. 

Lynn.—First speech-reading class in 1918; teacher 
goes to 5 centers; 50 pupils enrolled. In 1922-23, 14,997 
were examined, 220 with defective hearing; 1923-24, 
15,182 examined, 184 defective hearing; 1924-25, 12,634 
examined, 145 defective hearing. 

MICHIGAN 

Flint.—In 1923, survey in elementary school under 
auspices of school authorities; speech-reading teacher 
goes to 10 centers, serving 13 schools, €8 in class. 

Detroit.—Board of health reports 403 cases in 99 
schools; 73 recommended for*further examination by 
aurist; 330 to remain in hearing grades and given speech- 
reading instruction; survey not yet complete. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis.—Seventy deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children cared for in special classes. 
NEW JERSEY 
Bloomfield.—In 1923, 11 cases defective hearing re- 
ported to school superintendent. 











School L ake ; 


Newark Ninety of all degrees deafness in school 


NEW YORE 


Buff Su innually in grade and high school 
In 1923, 17,919 boys examined, 161 defective hearing; 
15,608 girls examined, 91 defective hearing; 1 speech- 
reading teacher, | class operated for 4 years, and 1 
for 2 years 

New York City.—On “health day”’ each year teacher 


gazes into ear canal. In 1923 Doctor Harris surveyed 


1 school; 1923-24, hool surveyed by New York 
League for the Hard-of-Hearing; 1924, Doctors Hays, 
Palmer, and Austin surveyed school No. 171; 54 ex- 
amined, 23 defective hearing. New York League for 
the Hard-of-Hearing offers free speech-reading lessons 
to children of above clinic; 1923-24, 32 in attendance; 
1924-25, 37 in attendance 

Rochester Ir 109 clinie started by Doctor Bock; 
1916, speeeh-reading teacher appointed by school 


schools surveyed in past 3 years by 
Whipple test; 1,700 examined 


authorities; 4 


speech-reading t her; 


in junior high schools, 2 per cent placed in speech-read- 
ing classes; 1,577 in grammar schools, 3 per cent in 
speech-reading classes. In 1921, school No. 18 ex- 
amined by Doctor Bock; 1924, supervisor of special 
education held meeting to consider thorough survey. 

Syracuse.—One hundred cases defective hearing re- 
ported to school authorities by nurses and physicians; 
8 totally deaf attend speech-reading class. For past 


two and one-half years a private school has offered 
free instructior Class started by Syracuse Speech 
Reading Society grew from 2 to 17; allowed to meet 
in a school building. June, 1925, work already done 
is noted by authorities, and board of education ap- 
points Miss E. G. Delany extension teacher for hard- 
of-hearing school children. 


OHIO 


Columbus.—In 1924-25 survey 200 reported by school 
physician to need special care. 


Cleveland.—In 1923-24 survey by board of education; 


39,016 examined in elementary school, 529 defective 
hearing, in addition to those in school for the deaf. 
Classes in speech reading; largest classes in high school; 
more than 20 in one school. ‘“‘It is most important that 
medical care should be administered now.”” “In many 
cases remedial measures have been highly satisfactory.”’ 
“City dispensaries respond gladly in giving free treat- 
ment.”’ 

Springfield.—In 1924-25 survey; 9 eligible for defec- 
tive-hearing class; class to be started April, 1925. 

Toledo.—Complete survey to be made by school 
physician in fall of 1925. Lincoln School surveyed 1925 
by Doctor Winger, otologist; service gratis; 50 children 
examined, about 15 treated. Lip reading promised in 
fall 1925 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie.—Twenty-six elementary schools examined; 
class in speech reading in 1 public school. 

Philadelphia.—In 1924, 10 districts examined; 419 se- 
rious defects; 17 totally deaf children placed in 1 school 
under supervisor of speech-improvement work; 7 
teachers. In November, 1920, 15 children; now more 
than 100, of whom one-third are totally deaf; two-thirds 
varying degrees of hearing and differing types of deaf- 
ness; aim to preserve their voice and give them speech 
reading. 

Pittsburgh.—Ears examined yearly by school medical 
department; 1922-23, 38 schools examined; 4C new 
cases of deafness, 575 old cases. 


RHODE ISLAND 


State law requires yearly test. In 1923-24, 37 towns 
and cities (2 not in) report 76,107 examined; 2,018 hard 
of hearing. 


More than $40,000,000 for school 


buildings has been expended by Massa- 
chusetts during the past five years, and 
more than half of this amount was for the 
erection of junior high school buildings. 
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Time Has Come to Abolish the Ugly 
Playground 


Should be a Place for the Influence of Nature and of the Beautiful. 


Children’s Play is 


Beautiful, Even in a Desert; but Playgrounds Need Not be Unattractive. Gardens Add 
to Their Beauty 


By JOSEPH LEE 


President Playground and Recreation Association of America 


O THE CHILD, his playground 
is a number of things—workshop 
and social center, safety zone and 

land of adventure. Also, it should be a 
place to bring to him unconsciously the 
influence of nature and of the beautiful. 

America has many beautiful play- 
grounds, thanks to the work of park and 
recreation departments and other bodies. 
But often the playgrounds are the most 
hideous and homesick looking places in 
town. Of course a drab and sun-baked 
playground is much better than noneat all. 
Children’s play itself is beautiful even in a 
cinder desert. But there is no reason why 
any playground in America should be of 
that sort. 

Early in the play movement the 
acquisition of space was the urgent con- 
sideration. Hastening to meet the need 
for playgrounds in their congested areas, 
many cities did not give much thought to 
beautifying them. Later, the importance 
of leadership was stressed. Land and 
leadership for play are still needed all 
over America, especially in the 400 cities 
of more than 8,000 population which, as 
yet, are making no provision for public 
recreation. But now it is time to abolish 
the ugly playground. 

One thing almost every playground 


might provide, which furnishes both play 


and beauty, is a space, preferably along 
the edge, for children’s gardens. There 
is no better play or better education than 
raising plants and vegetables. There is 
no more searching lesson in the rights of 
property than the experience of having 
the potato you have watched for a month 
stolen by some other boy; and taking 
care of growing things, whether they are 
flowers or babies, should be a part of 
everybody’s education. 


Luxuriant Gardens Replace Bare Cinders 


For beauty, I remember a picture I took 
on a playground we once had in Boston, 
which until we took it was a bare space 
of cinders in a tenement district. The 
picture showed the girls picking ears of 
corn among cornstalks higher than their 
heads. In the next row of gardens were 
California sunflowers from which each 
child gathered a bunch of flowers almost 
every day. 

And besides park features on the play- 
ground there should be playgrounds in 
the parks. The great landscape painters 
have included plays and dances in their 
scenery. The effect of solitude, it is true, 
is one of the elements in great landscape 
making. But often solitude is unobtain- 
able. Another and equally satisfying 
form of beauty is childrens’ play. 








Teaching First Aid to High School 
Students 


The Carlinville High School physiology 
class has to its credit on the records of 
the Illinois Mines and Minerals Bureau 
343 first-aid graduates. These gradu- 
ates hold the certificate or diploma issued 
by the bureau to first-aid teams. The 
examinations are conducted under the 
auspices of the Federal and State bureaus, 
representatives of both being present. 

The work is given in connection with 
the regular high-school course in physi- 
ology as the laboratory work of that 
course. Two periods a week, 90 minutes 
long, are given to each class, and three 
periods a week are devoted to the recita- 
tion work in physiology. The laboratory 
and recitation are kept in as close correla- 
tion as possible. The various phases of 
the work may be summed up briefly in 
the following: The danger of bleeding, 


the location of pressure points, the use 
and abuse of a tourniquet and its proper 
application; the kinds of wounds, the 
danger of infection, the treatment, and 
the proper application of dressings and 
bandages; the danger of shock, the over- 
coming of shock by application of heat, 
friction, external and internal stimulants; 
kinds of fractures, the handling of frac- 
tures, methods of applying splints and 
the best forms of slings; kinds of burns 
and their treatments, putting out fires, 
rescuing from fires; electric shock, the 
rescuing of one shocked, the treatment 
for overcoming electric shock, and the 
dressing of electric burns; asphyxiation 
by gas, water, or choking, artificial res- 
piration methods and accompanying 
treatments; various classes of poisons 
and correct method of treating each; 
stretcher work and other methods of 
carrying injured by one, two, or three 
carriers.— Beatrice Eva Hoehn. 
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All Universities in Ecuador Closed by 


Governmental Decree 


Discontent for Many Years Because of Low Standards Resulting in Excessive Numbers 
of Ill-Trained Doctors. Expectation that Institutions Will Remain Closed Several 
Years. Action Causes Hardship to Individuals 


By R. M. de LAMBERT 
Secretary United States Legation, Quito 


LL UNIVERSITIES in Ecuador 
A were closed by a governmental 
decree dated August 11, 1925. 
The universities were located at Quito, 
Guayaquil, Cuenca, and Loja. 

The educational system of Ecuador is 
divided into primary, secondary, and 
superior courses, the first corresponding 
largely to the first eight grades of the 
American system, the second, called 
“coliege,”’ corresponding nearly to the 
high schools in the United States, and 
the third, comprising the universities of 
Ecuador, corresponding closely to the 
lower colleges in the United States. 
Degrees of bachelor are granted for com- 
pletion of the secondary courses, and 
masters’ and doctors’ degrees are granted 
in the universities. All of the educational 
system is directly under the control of the 
central government in Quito. 

For many years past there has been 
discontent with the so-called superior 
education. It has been most respectable 
to study for the degree of doctor of law 
or doctor of medicine, and although many 
efforts have been made by Congress and 
otherwise to make the courses more diffi- 
cult and have the candidates for degrees 
more thoroughly prepared, the degrees 
still have remained too easy of attain- 
ment. The result is that the country is 
flooded with doctors, the majority of 
whom are unable to earn a living at 
their profession and many of whom do 
actual harm by attempting to practice a 
profession for which they are not fully 


prepared. 
Primary Education Will Reap Benefit 


One of the items on a program for the 
present régime was the elimination of 
superior education and the spread of 
primary education. Therefore it was no 
great surprise when the decree closing 
the universities was published. The 
decree states that the universities of the 
country are to be closed temporarily. 
There is no explanation of the term 
“temporarily,” but it is the general 
belief that the Ecuadorian universities 
will remain closed at least several years 
if the present intentions of the administra- 
tion are carried out. 

This decree causes some hardship to 
individual students, for it is put into 





Official report to Secretary of State. 


effect before the examinations and grant- 
ing of degrees for work done during the 
past school year. Naturally after the 
students have spent some years working 
almost solely for degrees, there is con- 
siderable ill feeling when they are deprived 
of the fruits of their labors. However, 
the Government probably had that very 
thing in mind when it issued the decree, 
for it is the desire to cut down the num- 
ber of doctors in the land. 

It is likely that one result of this decree 
will be the sending of more students 
abroad for higher education, but of course 
the majority of local university students 
could not afford to pursue their education 
abroad. 

[Note.—In a report of G. A. Bading, United States 
Minister, dated September 14, 1925, it is stated that the 
announcement has been made that the reorganization 
of the University of Guayaquil is in progress; a new 
president and many new professors have been ap- 
pointed by the central government, and classes are 
expected soon to be opened .— Editor] 


UW 


High-schoo] students in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., have the opportunity, through a 
series of half-hour semiweekly periods, to 
take short courses on cultural and general 
subjects that are not included in their 
regular courses. These short courses are 
offered in astronomy, art appreciation, 
ethics, psychology, logic, history of Cali- 
fornia, popular science, technique of 
games, music appreciation, community 
singing, conversational Spanish, conver- 
sational French, current topics, office 
study, use of the library, the slide rule, 
and chemistry arithmetic. 


Compulsory Insurance for 
Teachers and Pupils 


Bavarian Schools of Certain Classes Must 
Make Contracts with Specified Company. 
Premiums are Nominal for Children 


By CHARLES B. CURTIS 


American Consul General, Munich 


Y DECREE of the Bavarian Minis- 
try for Public Worship and Educa- 
tion all higher State schools, advanced 
and élementary agricultural schools, and 
technical schools will have to insure their 
teachers and pupils for the school year 
1925-26 with a specified company in 
accordance with a contract made with 
that company by the ministry. Such 
teachers and pupils as are at present in- 
sured with other companies need not be 
insured with this company until the be- 
ginning of the school year 1926-27. 


Insurance Will Cover School Injuries 


The yearly premiums will vary from 
1.50 marks ($0.36) to 0.75 marks ($0.18) 
per person according to the type of school 
attended. The insurance will cover in- 
juries received in the building or on the 
ground of the school, upon excursions 
made by the schools, or when going to or 
returning from school. Broadly speak- 
ing, the insurance will cover all costs of 
treating a teacher or pupil who has suffered 
an accident for a period of one year from 
the time of the accident; in the case of 
loss of a limb, etc., the company will pay 
a lump sum in addition to the cost of 
medical treatment and hospital charges. 
In the case of disability, certain payments 
will be made up to the age of 17 years, 
after which a single payment of 10,000 
marks ($2,382) will be made to pupils. 
In case of death within one year, funeral 
expenses not to exceed 1,000 marks 
($238.20) will be paid. The figures as to 
teachers are somewhat different, larger 
payments being usually provided. 


Official report to Secretary of State. 
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MERICAN EDUCATION WEEK is intended not so much to stress 
the need of education as to bring about a better understanding 
between parents and educators. Many people who are extremely anxious 
that their children get an “‘education’”’ think they have done their duty 
if they keep them in school until they graduate. They neglect to see 
that the children make the best use of their opportunities. Education 
Week should help to make the parents acquainted with the work of the 
schools. It should arouse a determination in the parents to cooperate 
with the teacher. It should emphasize to pupils and parents that ac- 
|| quiring knowledge and learning to think are more important than merely 
| getting a passing mark. Above all the parent, more than anyone else, 
|| must assume the task of seeing that the child receives the particular kind 
|| of training which will develop his talents and fit him for his life’s work. 
Education should both give us culture and make us useful, patriotic 

|| citizens.— Theodore Christianson, Governor of Minnesota. 























Many Rural Districts Provide Comfortable 


Homes for | eachers 


More and More Difficult to Find Living Accommodations for Rural Teachers. State Legislatures Enact Laws 


Permitting Local School Boards to Provide “‘ Teacherages.” 


Schools. 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Usefulness is Greatest in Connection with Consolidated 
Texas Appears to Have Been Pioneer in Movement 


Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


HEN country teachers ‘‘ boarded 
round”’ they were, at least, 
sure that they could live in the 


school districts in which they taught. 
They are not always sure of this now, for 
in many rural school districts it is becom- 
ing more and more difficult to find suitable 
homes in which teachers may board. Asa 
rule, families living in the best homes do 
not care to burden themselves with the 
additional work involved in boarding 
teachers. In recent years it has been 
demonstrated that the most satisfactory 
way to insure comfortable housing for 
teachers is for school districts to provide 
them with homes, just as church parishes 
provide homes for their ministers. 

In the United States the teachers’ 
home, or teacherage as it is commonly 
called, has passed the pioneer stage and is 
now generally recognized as a legitimate 
part of the school plant. The tendency is 
growing for State departments of educa- 
tion to collect statistical data regarding 
them and to express in their reports 
favorable opinions concerning the services 
which they render. In States that have 
collected such data for a period of years 
the number of homes is_ increasing. 
Texas, for example, reported 486 teachers’ 
homes in 1918 and 635 in 1922. The in- 
crease during the four years was 149, or 
nearly 31 per cent. Perhaps the greatest 
evidence of the popularity of the teacher- 
age is in the fact that during the past 
decade a relatively large number of State 
legislatures have passed laws permitting 
school authorities to build, own, or 
control them. 


Consolidated School Incomplete Without Teacherage 


Teachers’ homes have found their place 
with consolidated schools and village 
schools employing several teachers rather 
than with one-teacher schools. Some de- 
mand is found for them in connection 
with the schools in the larger towns. 
Their greatest development is with con- 
solidated schools. Some county superin- 
tendents of public instruction feel that a 
consolidated school without a teachers’ 
home is incomplete. The latest report 
issued by the State department of Missis- 
sippi shows that nearly all of the 226 


teacherages furnished rent free to teachers 
in that State are connected with consoli- 
dated schools. Of the 40 homes studied 
by the Texas educational survey commis- 
sion 28 serve two and three teacher schools 
and only 3 one-teacher schools. The 
remainder are for schools of from 4 to 35 
teachers. 

It is not likely that there will be a very 
rapid growth of teacherages in connection 
with one-teacher schools. The reason is 
self-evident. Most of the teachers in 
these schools are single women, and it is 
both impracticable and unwise for them 
to live alone in isolated teacherages. 


Own supper, and afterwards spend a lonely 
evening. She ought to have the care 
which some home in the district might 
afford, together with the advice and com- 
panionship of some good motherly woman. 
She may not be able to get into the best 
home in the district, but she is better off 
if she gets into some home rather than no 
home. I am almost ready to say that I 
should feel like revoking the certificate of 
& woman teacher who would live all alone 
in such a teacherage as I have indicated.”’ 

The latest nation-wide study of teach- 
ers’ homes made by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion was published in 1922. It gives the 














A two-room school with teacherage, in Minnesota 


The teacherage is desirable, however, for 
the one-teacher school in which the teacher 
is a married man or in which the woman 
teacher has a relative who lives with her. 

The practicability of the teacherage as 


a part of the plant of the one-teacher 


school was well expressed in a letter re- 
ceived some time ago by the Bureau of 
Education from a State school official. 
He says in part: ‘The large majority of 
teachers in the rural schools are young 
women. After the day’s work for the 
teacher is over she ought not to go to a 
lonely teacherage removed perhaps half a 
mile or even a mile from any other habi- 
tation, and then build her fire, cook her 


number of homes as 2,816. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of them are in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and Washington. 

In Montana the housing of rural teach- 
ers is so serious a problem that in some 
places they are forced to live in school- 
honses. In 1922, 150 teachers were living 
in rooms that had been provided for them 
in the schoolhouses and 116 others were 
living in classrooms. The State superin- 
tendent says that the former arrangement 
is very convenient and more satisfactory 
for experienced teachers than living in 
distant boarding places, but that the latter 
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is not pleasant in any particular and inter- 
feres with the work of the school. In 1922 
there were 2,758 one and two teacher 
schools in the State. For these school 
there were 320 district-owned teacherages 
and 57 buildings rented by the districts 
In 1922 North Dakota reported 172 
teachers’ homes, valued at $182,000; 


Oklahoma, 347 in 1921, 5 of which were 
homes for colored teachers; and in Louisi- 
ana, in 1924, 162 schools had teachers’ 


homes. 
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The $2 room rent is paid to the county 
board of education and used to defray 
expenses and cost of upkeep. 

The two years’ experience has shown 
that with a single exception during the 
first year of their operation in one of the 
teacherages home conditions. have been 
most congenial. Problems of manage- 
ment are often discussed informally by 
the principal and teachers and by teach- 
ers and county superintendent. ‘‘ Most 
of our teachers,’ writes Miss Newbury, 








Teachers’ home in Montgomery County, Alabama 


The first teachers’ home in the State 
of Washington was built in 1905. Since 
that time the number of homes has in- 
creased until to-day practically every 
county has at least one teacher’s home. 

St. Louis County, Minn., a county con- 
taining approximately 3,400 square miles, 
first provided living quarters for teachers 
in 1909 by partitioning off a small room 
in each of two one-teacher school build- 
ings. The county superintendent says 
that for one-room schools where living 
quarters have been furnished there has 
been no difficulty in obtaining teachers 
who have sisters, brothers, or widowed 
mothers who are willing to live with them. 
He says also that no two-room school 
building is considered complete unless a 
teacher’s home is built in connection 
with it. 


Half the Country’s Teachers Accommodated 


Two years ago the board of education 
of Currituck County, N. C., expended 
about $45,000 for the erection and fur- 
nishing of four teacherages in connection 
with consolidated schools. These build- 
ings house approximately 33 teachers, 
which is more than half the white teach- 
ing force of the county. 

The teacherages are located on the 
school grounds and within a few minutes’ 
walk of the school buildings, so Maud C. 
Newbury, the county superintendent 
states. A woman, selected by the coun- 
ty superintendent and principal, is em- 
ployed for each of the teacherages as 
housekeeper and general manager. The 
teachers pay $30 per month for board and 
room—$28 for board and $2 for room rent. 


“are girls only a few years out of dormi- 
tories. They seem to find little difficulty 
in getting along together. We have been 
fortunate in obtaining women of high type 
to board the teachers, and principals who 
have exercised good judgment. Teach- 
ers are accustomed to managing others 
and tend to resent the type of person who 
wants to mother or manage them too 
much.” 


and as the pioneer State in the erection of 
teachers’ homes. 

The teacherage in the Schumannsville 
school district in Guadalupe County was 
erected in 1884. Since 1886 it has been 
occupied by H. E. Dietel, the teacher in 


the district. The school in the Schu- 
mannsville district was a one-teacher 
school until five years ago. Now it is a 
two-teacher school, the daughter assist- 
ing the father. gut this was not the 
first school district to build a teacherage 


in Texas. One was built in 1860 in the 
Blum school district, according to recent 
information received from the State 
department of education. The teacher 
of this school joined the Confederate 


Army in 1862 and was killed in battle. 
Texas Had Teacherages Very Early 


A few years ago Nebraska was thought 
to be the pioneer State in the erection of 
teachers’ homes, for reports received by 
the Bureau of Education at that time 
showed that 1894 was the date for the 
earliest teachers’ home built by a school 
district. This was reported for Hall 
County, in that State. Now it seems that 
Texas is the pioneer State in the 
movement. 

Of the 40 homes studied by the Texas 
Educational Survey Commission 37 are 
one-story buildings, 1 a one and one- 
half story, and 2 two-story buildings. 
The largest one reported, and probably 
the largest one in the State, is the Faculty 
Club at McAllen. This is a two-story 
building 60 by 60 feet, built in 1920, at a 
cost of $32,000. It has 16 rooms and 











A teacherage in Texas occupied 39 years by the same man 


No attempt is made in Currituck 
County to make the teacherages centers 
for community affairs, as is done in some 
places. This réle is reserved for the 
school buildings. The teacherages are 
the homes of the teachers, and as such they 
are made to feel free to invite guests and 
use them in any way that they would 
use their own homes. 

Texas probably holds the palm for the 
longest continued occupancy of a teacher- 
age by a rural teacher in the United States, 


19 closets. There is running water in 
all rooms, flush toilets in each wing, and 
ample bathroom facilities. Twenty-four 
teachers live in it, and it is managed on a 
eash basis by the board of education, 
with a dean in charge. 

But the service conditions found in the 
McAllen home are the exception, not the 
rule, for the majority of the homes studied 
by the commission. Reports from 39 
homes concerning closet space show 11 
with none, 15 with a few each, and 13 
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with an ample number. Water is inside 
the house in 15 of 36 homes reporting 
the item. Only 7 of the 40 homes have 
modern facilities for bathing, and only 2 
have inside flush toilets. Of the 37 
homes reporting on the method of arti- 
ficial lighting, 28 use oil lamps; and of 
the 39 reporting on the heating equip- 
ment 37 name stoves—2 have fireplaces 
in addition. 

The data on equipment and furniture 
for 37 of the 40 homes show that in 23 
homes the teachers provide all of it, in 
10 a part of it, andin 4 none. The atti- 
tude of the teachers of Texas toward the 
home is reported as very favorable in 5 
instances, favorablt in 31, and in one 
favorable in some years and unfavorable 
in others. An estimate was made of the 
additional income each teacher would re- 
quire if homes were not provided. Attwo 
homes the additional income required per 
teacher per year was less than $50; at 10 
homes it was between $51 and $100; at 
7, between $101 and $150; at 8, between 
$151 and $200; and at 5, more than 


The State department of education of 
Texas has prepared plans for a teachers’ 
cottage, 30 by 50 feet. It contains a liv- 
ing room, dining room, kitchen, two bed- 
rooms, bathroom, and front and rear 
porches. 


Problems Which Teacherages Solve 


The following advantages which school 
districts may derive by providing homes 
for teachers are found in the testimonials 
of those who have had experience with 
them: 

The home attracts married men and is 
an inducement for them to remain in the 
service. 

It settles the] ever-perplexing problem 
of finding a place for the teacher to live. 

It furnishes teachers privacy, freedom, 
and independence not possible in a board- 
ing place, and because of that fact creates 
more favorable conditions for study and 
preparation of the day’s work. 

The presence of teachers living near the 
school prevents trespassing upon school 
property when school is not in session. 
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\ consolidated school in Jackson County, Minn., furnishes a home for teachers and for the janitor 


$200. At one home no amount was given, 
but it was stated that the home was 
essential. 

The Texas Educational Survey Com- 
mission makes the following recommenda- 
tions regarding the site and buildings 
desirable for teachers’ homes: 

The site should be owned by the dis- 
trict, located near the schoolhouse, and 
well drained. The building itself should 
be so placed as to look attractive and fit 
in well with the environment. 

Convenience and comfort should be 
considered in planning the rooms. There 
should be ample window space for light- 
ing. Windows and doors should be 
screened. The porches should be large 
and screened. Several good-sized closets 
should be provided, at least one to each 
bedroom. Only good quality material 
should be used in the construction of the 
home, and care should be taken that the 
work is satisfactory. Water for drinking 
and washing should be inside the home 
when possible 


66185 


A teachers’ home near the school helps 
to make the school more of a community 
center. 

It induces teachers to remain in the 
school distriets over week ends and be- 
come definite factors in the lives of their 
communities. 

Well trained and experienced teachers 
are attracted to schools which offer them 
the proteetion and comfort afforded by a 
well managed teachers’ home, and they 
remain longer with the sehools. 

a] 


All children of the Central Ward School 
of Stephenville, Tex., must enter into 
some active game at each recess and also 
take special gymnastics. Only those 
pupils who have exemption certificates 
are excepted. The campus, consisting 
of 5 acres, is divided into plats and each 
plat is under the supervision of a teacher 
who has the same group of pupils at each 
recreation period. The teacher must be 
able to coach all the games, such as foot- 
ball, basket ball, baseball, volley ball, 
running and jumping, ete. 
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National Contest for Play- 
gtound Beautification 


Thirty-three Cash Prizes to be Awarded for 
the Greatest Improvement in the Appear- 
ance of Playgrounds 


0 ENCOURAGE the beautification 
of playgrounds the Harmon Foun- 
dation and the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America have joined 
in offering a number of awards for progress 
in artistic improvement of playgrounds. 
Thirty-three prizes will be awarded to the 
communities whose playgtounds show the 
greatest progress in attractiveness in a 
year. 

The sum of $500 will be awarded to the 
community having the leading play- 
ground in each of three population 
groups, namely, (1) with fewer than 8,000 
inhabitants, (2) from 8,000 to 25,000 
inhabitants, and (3) with more than 
25,000 inhabitants. Additional awards 
of $50 each will be made to the 10 play- 
grounds which rank next in order im each 
of the population groups. 


Canadian Playgrounds Are Eligible 


The contest is open to any publie play- 
ground administered by a municipality or 
noneommercial group or organization in 
the United States or Canada. Theawards 
will be administered by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of Ameriéa, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Entries must be filed by December 1, 
1925, and the contest will close November 
1, 1926. Awards will be made primarily 
on the basis of photographs and state- 
ments showing the progress made in 
beautification. 3 

Ww 
Automotive Technical College at 
Wolverhampton 


To supply trained engineers, especially 
for the automobile, motor-cycle, and 
bicycle industries, a technical college will 
be established at Wolverhampton, Eng- 
land. The total cost of construction will 
be about $600,000, of which one-third is 
to be paid by the county of Stafford and 
the remaining two-thirds by the city of 
Wolverhampton. The buildings will be 
divided into five sections: (1) General and 
administrative, (2) biology, (3) commer- 
cial, (4) domestic, and (5) technical, com- 
prising engineering production with work- 
shops and drawing offices, material sec- 
tion, including chemistry, metallurgy, and 
general science subjects, mechanical and 
electrical engineering, and building con- 
struction. It is intended to make pro- 
vision for evening as well as day 
students.—Oscar F. Brown, American 
Vice Consul. 
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Are We Training Too Many 
Lawyers? 








RASTIC METHODS of curbing the 
output of lawyers and doctors have 
been recently adopted in two countries 
of South America. In Bolivia no new 
students of law are permitted to register 
jn the universities, and when the students 
now registered complete their courses the 
law faculties will go out of existence. 
In Ecuador, according to an official re- 
port which appears on another page of 
this issue, all the universities have been 
closed because, it is stated, the country 
is flooded with lawyers and doctors, the 
majority of whom are unable to earn a 
living at the profession for which they 
are trained, and many of them do actual 
harm by attempting to practice before 
they are fully prepared. 

In both countries efforts appear to 
have been made to stem the tide by 
raising the requirements for admission and 
for graduation. Such efforts were evi- 
dently unsuccessful; degrees remained too 
easily attained, and the predilection of 
the students for legal and medical studies 
could not be diverted. 

All this suggests examination of corre- 
sponding conditions in this country. We, 
too, have had an excess of poorly prepared 
physicians, and even now the embryo 
lawyers are so numerous as to cause mis- 
givings in many minds; but the question 
with us has always been less of numbers 
than of quality, notwithstanding the close 
relation between the two. 

The National Government has: no con- 
trol over professional schools, and rela- 
tively few of the States have established 
effective requirements for their endow- 
ment, equipment, or instruction. Private 
agencies, including associations of the 
practitioners themselves, have done far 
more than governmental authority to 
standardize professional instruction. 

The American Medical Association 
deserves all the commendation that can 
be offered for its activity in bringing 
about the merger of weak institutions, the 
abandonment of the unfit, and the eleva- 
tion of standards of medical instruction 
and of the preparation of students. The 
number of medical schools of all classes 
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was 160 in 1904, and 28,142 students were 
in attendance. Since then the schools 
have been reduced to 80, and by the 
simple process of requiring better prepara- 
tion the number of students has been 
brought down to 18,200—about 10,000 
fewer than 20 years ago. There is no 
danger of overcrowding the profession 
at that rate. On the contrary, complaint 
is often made of the lack of physicians 
in rural communities. That lack, how- 
ever, is clearly due to economic conditions, 
for the cities are abundantly supplied 
with physicians. 

Law schools and law students have 
shown no such diminution as medical 
schools and medical students. More 
law schools are in existence now than at 
any time in the past, and the same is 
true of law students. One hundred and 
sixty schools had 37,627 students on their 
rolls in November, 1923, the latest date 
for which figures are available. Students 
of law are more than twice as many as 
students of medicine. 

Although the standards of law study 
have advanced they have not kept pace 
with those in medicine. Ninety-eight 
per cent of the students of medicine re- 
ceived two years of college training before 
entering upon their medical studies, 
which normally require four years; but 
only 46 of the 160 law schools require 
for the law degree as much as five years 
of study after high-school. graduation. 
About one-fifth the whole number of law 
students werein those schools. The other 
four-fifths were in schools which con- 
ferred the law degree for four years of 
study at most after high-school gradua- 
tion. 

We are far from the necessity of closing 
all our universities to shut off the stream 
of doctors and lawyers. We need not 
even abolish our law faculties. Never- 
theless, what has been accomplished in 
medical education in America might well 
be duplicated in the law schools. 
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Widespread Participation in Ameri- 
can Education Week 


EMAND for literature relating to 
American Education Week is 
greater than in any previous year. Al- 
ready the stocks of the Superintendent 
of Documents have had to be replenished. 
Correspondence upon the subject has 
been heavy, and every indication points 
to widespread observance of the occasion. 
The annual recurrence of the nation- 
wide campaign for education is now ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. In the 
proclamation of President Coolidge issued 
in 1923 he said: 
“Every American citizen is entitled to 
a liberal education. Without this there 


is no guaranty for the performance of 
free institutions, no hope of perpetuating 
self-government. * * * In order that 
the people of the Nation may think on 
these things, it is desirabie that there 
should be an annual observance of Edu- 
cational Week.”’ 

In his proclamation for 1924 the Presi- 
dent said: 

“Campaigns of national scope in be- 
half of education have been conducted 
annually since 1920, and they have been 
increasingly effective with each succeed- 
ing year. They have concentrated atten- 
tion upon the needs of education, and the 
cumulative impetus of mass action has 
been peculiarly beneffcial. It is clearly 
in the interest of popular education, and 
consequently of the country, that these 
campaigns be continued with vigor.” 

And in the proclamation issued recently : 

“The utmost endeavor must be exerted 
to provide for every child in the land the 
full measure of education which his need 
and his capacity demand; and none must 
be permitted to live in ignorance. Marked 
benefit has come in recent years from 
nation-wide campaigns for strengthening 
public sentiment for universal education, 
for upholding the hands of constituted 
school authorities, and for promoting 
meritorious legislation in behalf of the 
schools. Such revivals are wholesome and 
should continue.”’ 

The campaign before us has, therefore, 
the highest official sanction. The bene- 
fits to be derived are beyond estimate, 
whether they be immediately tangible or 
not. Let none withhold his support in 
making the occasion a success beyond 
precedent. 


The National Government's Contri- 
butions to Education 


Sosa LIFE is fortunate in being 
able to present from time to time 
articles by persons in authority describ- 
ing educational activities of the United 
States Government which are adminis- 
tered by them. We have already 
printed articles by Hubert Work, Secre- 
tary of the Interior; John W. Weeks, 
Secretary of War; Harry S. New, Post- 
master General; Curtis D. Wilbur, Sec- 
retary of the Navy; and many bureau 
chiefs and similar officers. Other arti- 
cles of the same type will follow. It is 
our hope and expectation that this 
series, when it is completed and consid- 
ered as a whole, will set before our 
readers a picture of the Government’s 
educational work, which is astonishing in 
its extent and importance. 

Education in America is of local con- 
cern. Nobody doubts that and nobody 
would have it otherwise; but the state- 
ment has been repeated so often and it 
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has so firm a hold upon the American 
mind that little thought is given to the 
contribution which the National Gov- 
ernment makes to the sum total of the 
country’s enlightenment. 

Education of every degree has felt the 
benefit of governmental stimulation. 
Universities have arisen upon national 
endowments of land; a system of higher 
education in agriculture has developed 
under governmental auspices which, next 
to our free public school system, consti- 
tutes America’s greatest original contri- 
tribution to education; vocational sec- 
ondary education is aided enormously 
through the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education; children of the abo- 
riginal races are educated almost wholly 
by the National Government; elemen- 
tary education in the Western States re- 
ceived important aid through donations 
of land; institutions of the highest ex- 
cellence give professional training in 
certain branches of the Government’s 
service, and their graduates contribute 
largely to the country’s welfare not only 
in the lines for which they are trained 
but in civil employments as well; large 
numbers of men receive industrial and 
semiprofessional instruction of the best 
type, and after a few years of service in 
the military or naval service most of 


them transfer the benefits of their expe- © 


rience to the every-day life of the Nation; 
and finally a system of distributing in- 
formation is maintained by which 
achievements in education, agriculture, 
and the industries in any part of the 
world are made known to the people of 
the entire country. 

This and more will be shown in 
Scuoo. Lirr’s articles on the work of 
the United States Government in behalf 
of education. The article by Mr. 
Mather upon the educational functions 
of the national parks is the representa- 
tive of the series which this issue presents. 





Guards Health of Teachers in 
Training 

To assure strong and healthy teachers 
in public schools of Connecticut, all 
applicants for admission to normal schools 
are required by the State board of educa- 
tion to pass a physical examination, and 
normal schools are authorized to exclude 
from attendance those who do not 
measure up to the required standard. 
In addition, at the New Britain State 
Normal School, each student shortly 
after entering is given a thorough ortho- 
pedic and physical examination. This is 
primarily for corrective work, and the 
condition of students is constantly 
watched, special emphasis being placed 
upon posture. Minor defects are checked 
up at intervals until remedied. 





Department of Elementary School Principals 
Finds Its Proper Path 


Organized Because of Vagueness of Aim and Achievement. Precious Opportunities 
Frittered Away by Trivialities. Consultation Brings a Flood of Light. Four Year- 
Books Grew Out of Revelations Which Followed Group Action 


By MARY McSKIMMON 
President National Education Association 


O GROUP of educators in the 
N entire school system has been so 
thoroughly jolted out of its com- 
placency in the last four years as the ele- 
mentary school principals, and we did 
the jolting for ourselves. In 1921 the 
department was organized because of the 
intolerable vagueness of our aims and 
achievements. At Des Moines the fol- 
lowing summer we were like a group of 
travelers lost in the woods, bewildered 
by fog, troubled at the falling of night. 
We knew just this: The precious oppor- 
tunities for serving, that in our school 
ought to have been ours, were being 
frittered away by a thousand futile 
demands on our time, and no one but 
ourselves seemed to care. 


Starving on the Husks of Service 


We were a withdrawing set. The 
august body of superintendents could not 
take the time to study our state of mind; 
they usually had troubles enough of their 
own. The first gleam of light came when 
we picked up courage to tell our troubles 
to each other. Then the air began to 
clear. We clapped our hands numb when 
the bravest among us said we were starv- 
ing on the husks of service to our schools, 
while the big harvest of ripened grain 
was waiting for our reaping. It came 
over us with the force of a staggering blow 
that all the hours we spent on meticu- 
lously adding up attendance records, 
answering telephones, giving out supplies, 
receiving reports of nurse and school 
physician, were pretty nearly wasted; 
this work could have been done much 
better by a good clerk; and that super- 
vision which is seeing how much of the 
teaching process is functioning in learning 
on the part of the children, and studying 
how the teacher can be assisted to do her 
part better, was the answer to the call 
which we fondly believed we heard when 
we took up this work at the beginning. 


As Logical as the Beatitudes 


Our yearbooks grew out of the revela- 
tions that appeared when the problems 
were once attacked by the group of prin- 
cipals, each in his own school seeking how 
to lift his better up te the best. They 
are as logical as the Beatitudes. The 
first was of the greatest importance for the 


principal to grasp: The Technique of 
Supervision. Naturally the second dealt 
with The Problem of the Elementary School 
Principal in the Light of the Testing Move- 
ment. Happy word that, “light’’: The 
dawn had come. The elementary prin- 
cipal was finding himself by finding his 
way out of the fog. 

The third Yearbook is an intimate study 
of the elementary school principal’s own 
place in the educational system. The 
Status and Professional Activities of the 
Elementary School Principal is one of the 
best handbooks written on the oppor- 
tunities for service and rights to the 
highest professional recognition that has 
yet appeared. The fourth Yearbook, 
issued in June, The Elementary School 
Principalship: A Study of its Instructional 
and Administrative Aspects, will not fail 
to interpret this office to the entire force 
from the school board to the kindergart- 
ner, 


Every Elementary P?incipa Is Needed 


No man or woman holding the position 
of elementary school principal can afford 
to remain outside this organized group. 
This department needs the help of every 
thinking colaborer. We need every one 
of our 5,000 elementary school principals, 
for we are members one of the other by 
the very nature of our task. Every 
principal in America has already been 
helped in a dozen ways through the fine 
professional spirit and service of the 
organization. Our membership should 
be, I am sure it will be, doubled by the 
time the fifth Yearbook is ready. But it 
is the present membership that must 
help the elementary principals of America 
to grasp the vision of this splendid army 
for bringing a better day to the citizens 
of tomorrow by an enlightened and united 
service. 

wy 


Appropriate clothing for men and 
women students in every phase of college 
life was worked out by the textile and 
clothing classes of the Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, department of home 
economics. The garments and hats 
were made in the domestic arts labora- 
tery and the demonstration took the 
place of the usual style show. 
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Education 





‘Contribution of the Public Library to Adult 


Work for Native [iliterates by Public Libraries Still an Undeveloped Field. American Library Association Pre- 
paring Booklets for Foreign-Born. State Library Commissions Active in behalf of Americanization. Conservation 


of Racial Culture an Important Objective. 


By EDNA PHILLIPS 


Establishing Relationship with Adult Beginners. Boston Public 
Library's Pusheart Service is Popular 


Secretary for Work with Foreigners, Division of Public Libraries, Massachusetts Department of Education 


TT PUBLIC LIBRARY’S share in 
the education of the adult foreign- 
born has consisted chiefly in sup- 

plying information through books to as- 

sist in-an intelligent and loyal adjustment 
to a new country, help in the study of 

English, and conservation of the literary 

heritage of the various races. 

Libraries have stressed first the need 
of reading in English and the study of 
United States history, ideals, and insti- 
tutions. They believe it to be an asset 
to an American citizen also to have 
familiarity with more than one national 
literature; that it is compatible with the 
function of the library as a patriotic 
American institution to make accessible 
books that help retain and develop this 
cultural heritage. Books known in the 
former. homeland hfve been a source of 
special happiness to those immigrants 
whose age prevents rapid assimilation. 


Great Opportunity for Civic Service 


Extensive inquiries indicate that work 
for the native illiterate by public libraries 
is a field that largely remains to be de- 
veloped. A great opportunity for civic 
service exists in bringing to the public 
consciousness, through books and other 
material, a realization of the high rate of 
illiteracy here as compared with other 
leading countries. For example, an ex- 
hibit on flliteracy was arranged at the 
Cleveland library during the 1923 meeting 
of the National Education Association. 
Public libraries could endeavor to provide 
books adapted in form and substance to 
the use of adults achieving literacy; to 
have initiative in bringing this service 
to the attention of those eligible; and, 
as in foreign work, building on the past 
rather than attempting radically to 
change it. An appeal could be made to 
racial pride in the illiterate group among 
the: southern mountaineers, negroes, In- 
dians; “and Mexicans by a wealth of 
literary material on the ancestral con- 
tributien of these peoples. For example, 
the Harlem Branch of the New York 
Public Library is building up a notable 
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collection on the achievements of the 
Negro race. 


Instances of Organized Effort 


1. National.—The American Library 
Association’s committee on work with the 
foreign-born functions by correspondence 
through a membership of experts from 
different sections of the country. It has 
undertaken a series of booklets on the 
Polish and the Italian immigrant, and 
has one on the Greek in preparation. 
These booklets briefly describe back- 
ground and racial characteristics, and in- 
clude a buying list. of titles that have met 
the test of experience. The American 
Library Association’s commission on 
adult education has secured through a 
questionnaire data on Americanization 
undertaken by numerous libraries. 

2. Committees of State library associa- 
tions —The New York committee on 
Americanization has been active in pre- 
senting the need for translating into 
foreign languages books reflecting Ameri- 
can life, and has compiled a list of books 
suitable for this purpose. The Massa- 
chusetts committee on work with new 
Americans has had a series of articles on 
the use of the library translated into 
Polish and Italian, accepted for publica- 
tion by 10 newspapers. It has compiled 
a list of histories of the United States and 
bilingual dictionaries in 13 languages. 
The Ohio committee on adult education 
and Americanization plans a State-wide 
survey. 


Conferences of Supervisors and Librarians 


3. Cooperation with State departments 
of education.—Those in charge of work 
with aliens in two divisions of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education called 
several conferences this year of Ameri- 
canization supervisors and librarians to 
plan the best means of coordinating the 
work of the evening elass and library 
The program adopted has been widely 
distributed. A similar conference was 
held in California in the summer of 1925. 
In that State the supervisor of .education 


reports help from county libraries in 
practically every county of books supplied 
for collateral reading to assist in the work 
of eradicating illiteracy. 

In Washington and South Carolina 
chairmen of illiteracy commissions say, 
respectively: “We have had material 
help from public libraries in work with 
adult illiteracy both through traveling 
collections and in direct service at library 
buildings.” “The public libraries of 
South Carolina have shown a most co- 
operative attitude toward our work. To- 
morrow I am getting from the Greenville 
Public Library 500 books to be used at 
the ‘Opportunity schools.’”’ The chief 
of the New York Immigrant Education 
Bureau speaks of splendid help from li- 
braries in that State through the use of 
rooms for classes and exhibits arranged, 
as in Syracuse, New York, Binghamton, 
Albany, and Utica. He speaks also of 
traveling library service in connection 
with teacher-training courses. 


Traveling Libraries are Circulated 


4. State library commissions.—Small 
libraries usually depend upon State com- 
missions for the loan of books in foreign 
languages. Among the commissions to 
have circulated traveling libraries of this 
kind are those of New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin, and Massachusetts. 
The last mentioned has, in addition to 
this, since 1913 had a position on its 
staff a secretary for work with foreigners 
who, through field work, lectures, and 
supervision of traveling libraries in 30 
languages, cooperates with public li- 
braries in developing this phase of service. 
The New Jersey commission has been 
instrumental in enlisting the aid of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
other agencies for those illiterates known 
as the ‘‘pinies.’’ The library commission 
regularly supplies books for use in an 
edueational campaign among them. 
Fresno County Library, California, feels 
the need of a specialist in work with 
aliens, but has already served foreign 
communities by having branch libraries 
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throughout the county and by deposits 
sent the high Sierra construction camps. 

Below are indicated the chief ways a 
few individual libraries and commissions, 
chosen as typical of many others, have 
carried out work coming within the scope 
of this surve} 


Books to Help in Assimilation and to Conserve 


Racial Culture 


1. Selectior Books for both the adult 
beginner of foreign birth and the native 
American lacking an education need to 
have short words but subject matter 
interesting to the grown person. Lists 
attempting to combine these two points 
as well as bibliographical work in foreign 
languages have been undertaken by public 
libraries at Minneapolis, Springfield, Mass. 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Providence (in its 
Quarterly Bulletin) and the Massachu- 
setts Division of Public Libraries. The 
purchase of desirable foreign books has 
been helped also by selections in the A. 
L. A. Book List, the lists of the Worcester, 
Mass., St. Louis, and Chicago libraries. 
Especial difficulty is experienced in the 
compilation of foreign lists to get titles 
suitable for the immigrant reader. 

2. The book and the borrower.—Most of 
the large libraries in the country and many 
of the smaller ones with an alien patron- 


age supply books to help give men and. 


women the first essentials of assimila- 
tion; a knowledge of the English language, 
of American ideals, history, national 
heroes, and form of government; also 
books in the native languages of the 
library’s constituency. Especially dis- 
tinguished in their meeting of this need 
have been the libraries at Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Providence, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, 
Newark, Springfield, Mass., Passaic, N. J., 
St. Louis, Chicago, Boston, Seattle, and 
New York. 

The great number of aliens and native 
illiterates spread in rural districts, factory 
communities, and other places removed 
from city life are generally served by 
small libraries, if at all. The librarian so 
situated has a rare chance for bringing the 
book and the borrower together. The 
small library at Hyannis, Mass., has 
thus attracted a circle of Greek women. 
Pascal D’Angelo, in his ‘‘Son of Italy,” 
describes his struggle for self-educatiori 
and his delight in finding that a man in 
ragged clothes had access to such books as 
“Prometheus Unbound” at the public 
library at Edgewater, N. J. 

For the coal miners of Colfax County, 
N. Mex., illiterate in their native Spanish, 
the public library of Raton has done work 
praised by the former chairman of New 
Mexico’s Illiteracy Commission. 


Extension of Library Service to Nonusers 


1. Evening schools —The most impor- 
tant means of establishing relationship 


with adult beginners has been through 
evening schools, by lectures to classes, and 
class visits to libraries for group instruc- 
tion. The Milwaukee library has done 
especially constructive planning for this 
relationship; the librarian at Lynn, Mass., 
has personally met these classes every 
week of the school year in groups of not 
more than 30—it was found that rarely 
more than five or six had previously used 
the library; the head of the foreign work 
at the Springfield, Mass., library has 
built up contacts with local schools. It 
has been said that no library of its size in 
the Middle West has done more than that 
of Ottumwa, Iowa, in stimulating patri- 
otic groups to plan classes for the civie in- 
struction of men and women preparing for 
the naturalization court and for adapting 
library resources to help in this. In Prov- 
idence a member of the library staff has 
been among those active in arranging for 
the civic instruction of 55 foreign-born 
women voters. This, in turn, has been 
influential in leading the League of Women 
Voters to appoint a committee to investi- 
gate the need for opening up a new de- 
partment on this subject. When the 
Newark Museum, housed in the library, 
has had exhibits on China, Colombia, and 
the industrial arts, groups of foreign- 
born have been conducted through by a 
lecturer who in some cases was a teacher 
from the evening schools. 


A Library Well Known in Europe 


2. Publicity —The library personified 
in an individual who makes use of lectures 
and other contacts with racial groups is 
the most effective publicity. The printed 
word is an invaluable supplement. Ini- 
tiative has been used by libraries at Buf- 
falo, Minneapolis, and Seattle in sending 
printed information about book privileges 
to the naturalization courts. The Seattle 
library was chosen by Doctor Learned in 
his “Public Library and the Diffusion of 
Knowledge’’ to represent work done in 
this country for the alien. The use of the 
foreign press in Cleveland has been so 
gratifying in its results that it is said the 
work of that library is almost as well 
known in Prague as here. 

3. District investigation—-The libraries 
of Chieago, St. Louis, Providence, Cleve- 
land, and New York have made surveys 
of the different races locally served, the 
better to organize library work. Particu- 
larly, systematic neighborhood visiting 
was done over a period of several months 
by the staff of the Rivington Street 
Branch of the New York Library to get 
first-hand and unprejudiced information. 
A beginning has been made by the Los 
Angeles Library to reach out to those 
districts inhabited by the illiterate and 
in many cases shifting Mexican popula- 
tion. 
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4. Contacts through interests shared.— 
The Boston Public Library has long placed 
importance on branch work in foreign dis- 
tricts and participates in the life of the 
newcomer through clubs, dramatics, etc., 
notably among the Italians of the North 
End. For this the director and the branch 
librarian were decorated by the city of Ra- 
venna. A weekly push-cart service (even 
to the bell), chiefly of foreign books, has 
recently been established in the South End 
of this city. A spectator following its last 
trip counted 15 grown-ups at once waiting 
for books to be charged, and admired the 
initiative that had dared adapt the method 
to the situation. 

The Milwaukee Library has sought to 
extend its service to union labor. To this 
end numerous meetings have been at- 
tended with deposits of books. The 
director of adult education has herself 
enrolled in one of the labor colleges the 
better to exchange information. The 
Massachusetts Division of Public Libra- 
ries has circularized 250 labor unions of 
foreign membership. 


Means of Improving the Service 


The following recommendations are 
presented : 

1. That greater prominence be given 
work with the foreign-born and illiterates 
on programs for American Library Asso- 
ciation meetings and at those State meet- 
ings in regions in which these problems 
are important (with the exception of 
Massachusetts and New York, this has 
not been emphasized heretofore). 

2. That more State library associations 
so situated appoint committees to investi- 
gate and develop these phases of library 
activity and that more library commis- 
sions endeavor to appoint specialists to 
their staffs. 

3. That more lists be made by central 
agencies to assist public libraries in pur- 
chase of suitable books. 

4. That the purchase of books in easy 
English for adult beginners and of sup- 
plementary collections in foreign lan- 
guages should bear a fair relationship in 
the book budget of the individual library 
to the share of taxes borne by the new 
American and the native illiterate. 

5. That directors of individual libraries 
as well as State associations inform them- 
selves to a greater degree on local illite- 
racy and consider the possibility of con- 
tributing to adult education through 
books to supplement class instruction, 
special effort in making contacts, and 
cooperation with schools, illiteraey com- 
missions, State supervisors of education, 
and State organizations of literary re- 
sources. 

wy 

Membership in the American Home 
Economics Association has grown from 
1,200 in 1921 to 7,000 in 1925. 
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Parents Do Not Realize Decisiveness of Early 
Years of Childhood 


Easy-Going Ignorance of Responsibilities no Worse than Fussy Half Knowledge. 
Mothers Should Learn as Much of Moral and Intellectual Needs as They Now Know of 
Physical Needs 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
Arlington, V1. 


lated the remark traditionally 

ascribed to them, ‘‘ Give me the child 
up to his seventh vear and I care not who 
has him thereafter,’’ they knew more about 
human psychology than most other educa- 
tors of that period. Since then the truth 
underlying that remark has been impres- 
sing itself more and more on the minds of 
psychologists, teachers, doctors, social 
workers, psychiatric experts, and psycho- 
analysts. But the tremendous decisive- 
ness of those early years of childhood 
has not begun to impress the imagination 
of parents as it ought—at least of the 
ordinary, garden variety, up-one-street- 
and-down-the-next mothers and fathers 
who are doing the actual bringing up of 
America’s children of to-day. 

There are moments, indeed, when one 
is almost inclined to rejoice in this easy- 
going ignorance of their responsibilities, 
when one sees an opposite type, the 
anxious, erratic, overconscientious modern 
young mother, half baked, half educated, 
trying to apply theories she does not 
understand to helpless little children who 
would be much better off if she let them 
alone. The same thing is true of oc- 
casicnal half-baked young mothers who 
fuss healthy children into ill health by 
trying to be too sanitary. And yet 
nobody doubts that the immense increase 
in information about the proper bodily 
care of young children has been of incal- 
culable benefit to the physical health of 
the Nation. 


Need Information on Moral Health 


¢ THE early Jesuits actually formu- 


If as considerable a percentage of just 
ordinary people in America could have 
even as elementary information about 
the proper conditions for moral and mental 
health of children as they now have about 
clean milk, well-cared-for teeth, and sun- 
shine, we should have in a single genera- 
tion an immense increase in the intelli- 
gence and moral health of the Nation. 

Practically every young mother in 
America, if she has been a public-school 
child, realizes the importance of keeping 
the baby’s milk bottle clean (something 
fiér grandmother did not in the least 
understand). If she could only acquire 
the same unquestioning conviction of the 
importance of answering a little child’s 
questions intelligently. 


Practically every American mother of 
the younger generation now tries to keep 
pickles and strong coffee out of the 
stomachs of her young children; but the 
same mothers do not dream of trying as 
instinctively, as constantly, to keep fear 
and anger out of the children’s hearts, 
exhaustion from the children’s nerves, 
and confusion and ennui from the chil- 
dren’s minds. 


Too Little Attention to Intellectual Needs 


Nearly all mothers try energetically, 
nowadays, not only to keep young chil- 
dren from eating what will hurt their 
digestions, but to obtain for them all they 
need of the right kind of healthful food. 
But do you see them shaping their lives 


half as energetically to get for young chil- ~ 


dren all they need of moral and intellec- 
tua] food? You know you do not. If the 
child’s physical needs interfere with adult 
convenience—it is a pity, but of course 
they must be seen to. If a child’s intel- 
lectual needs interfere with adult conver- 
sation, he is shaken and told to “keep 
still and not be such a bother.” 

Nobody would let a silly neighbor feed 
green apples to a 3-year-old child; but 
silly neighbors and aunts are too often 
allowed to amuse themselves by teasing a 
sensitive, high-strung child till he has a 
furious burst of impotent rage, whereupon 
he is reproved for the outward symptom of 
his moral misery, and told not to be 
naughty and bad tempered to grown-ups. 
This is quite as if he were reproved for the 
paroxysm of pain following green-apple 
eating, and informed that he is naughty 
not to have a stronger digestion. 

In the short space of 30 years, or there- 
abouts, a complete revolution has taken 
place in the physical care and feeding of 
young children. Not only a minority of 
highly educated, carefully trained young 
mothers have learned the elements of 
healthy physical life for children, but the 
big majority of mothers everywhere, in 
city and country, have progressed from 
black ignorance and _ superstition into 
an understanding of what children’s bod- 
ies need, so that their little boys and girls 
have an immensely better chance for 
physical health. 

What is needed now is to bring about 
just such a transformation in regard to 
the moral and intellectual needs of young 
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children who are, let it be remembered, 
still completely in the hands of their 
mothers. We shali have a generation 
with infinitely steadier nerves, better 
mental balance, and a surer sense of moral 
values when mothers of little children 
understand (as they understand now the 
need for clean milk and for dentistry) the 
need for activity, freedom, frequent 
change of occupation, a calm, good- 
natured atmosphere in the home, and 
sympathy and understanding of child 
nature. 

When mothers realize that to witness 
a bickering dispute between his parents 
is as poisonous for a young child as to 
eat decayed fish; when they understand 
that to feel a sickening helplessness in the 
face of injustice and physical violence is 
worse for a child than to break his arm; 
when they feel that to be nagged is worse 
than to have rotten teeth—wyhy, we shall 
see fewer grown-ups with morbid mental 
twists and have fewer people in our in- 
sane asylums and prisons. 


Teacher Training in State Univer- 
sities 

Forty-one State universities make pro- 
vision for the professional training of 
teachers. In 19 universities these teacher- 
training facilities are termed ‘‘schools of 
education”; in 12, “colleges of educa- 
tion’’; in 3, ‘“‘teachers colleges’; in 5, 
“departments of education”; and in 2 
institutions the work is carried on as @ 
department of other colleges of the uni- 
versities. Of the 34 schools and colleges 
of education, 26 are accorded independ- 
ence in their operation and methods of 
work. The specific purpose of these pro- 
fessional schools, as stated in a study of 
the policies and curricula of schools of 
education in State universities, recently 
made by J. B. Edmonson, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and A. H. Webster, of 
the University of Chicago, published by 
the Interior Department, Bureau of 
Education, as Higher Education Circular 
No. 30, is to equip for the highest pro- 
fessional service, through investigation 
and experimentation, to discover new 
truths, and to furnish leadership in edu- 
cational matters. 

vy 


A lottery is regularly held to provide 
funds for the University of Concepcion, 
Chile. This means of support for this 
university was cut off by a Government 
regulation in October, 1924, but its re- 
establishment was recently authorized by 
a decree law. The lottery must termi- 
nate, however, when the net income 
produced by the interest on the univer- 
sity’s reserve fund reaches 1,000,000 pesos 
yearly. 
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Some Activities of Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


Study circles for parents are fostered 


by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and they are rapidly increasing 
in numbers \ book has been adopted 
as a basis of child study and a series of 


lessons has been published by the na- 
tional congress. 

‘Preschool circles’’ as adjuncts to 
parent-teacher associations are also en- 
couraged by the national congress. At- 
lanta, Ga., has 28 active preschool circles, 
and other cities have nearly as many. 

Classes in parliamentary law for presi- 
dents and chairmen of parent-teacher 
associations have been organized in 
Kansas City, Mo., and in Camden 
County, N. J. 

Study of music in the home is empha- 
sized by the Massachusetts Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. With the en- 
couragement of the commissioner of 
education for the State, teachers give to 
mothers counsel and help in the musical 
development of their children in order 
to build up a background of experience 
before school entrance. 

At the recent State convention of 
Iowa parent-teacher associations a whole 
day was given to the discussion of the 


preschool child, another day to the child’ 


in the elementary grades, and another 
day to the adolescent period.—Fannie B. 
Abbott. 


Schools are crowded to the utmost 
throughout the Philippine Islands except 
in some Mohammedan communities, and 
attendance is inereasing even there. 
Three years is the average time spent in 
the public schools. In his annual message 
at the opening of the Philippine legisla- 
ture, Governor General Wood stated that 
special effort had been made for the im- 
provement of the primary and interme- 
diate schools, where 9544 per cent of the 
children receive their education. He 
recommended that four years be made the 
basic minimum of attendance, and that 
the minimum be raised to five years as 
early as possible. 
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Textbooks are supplied free to pupils 
of the public schools of New Brunswick 
up to and including grade 5 in the graded 
schools and standard 3 in the ungraded 
schools. The books are given to the 
children outright, not merely loaned, 
as in the United States. 


Ky 


For the first time in the history of New 
York City more than 1,000,000 children 
attended the public schools on the open- 
ing day. 


Provides Training to Im 
Unemployed 


alii Employability of 
oung Men 


Ministry of Labor of Great Britain Establishes Four Training Centers. Many Trained 
for Employment in British Dominions Overseas. Students Receive Free Board and Lodg- 
ing with Allowances for Personal Expenses 


By ALFRED NUTTING 
Clerk in American Consulate General, London, England 


IX-MONTHS’ training for young 
S men out of employment because 
they have had no opportunity to 
learn a skilled trade is planned by the 
British Ministry of Labor. Four training 
centers will be established, two nonresiden- 
tial and two residential. The object of the 
training is to improve the men’s general 
employability. Instruction will be given 
as far as possible on productive work, 
which has been found in practice to give 
the most effective training. 

Men in nonresidential centers will be 
trained with a view to employment in 
England, and a certain proportion of 
those trained in the residential centers 
will go overseas. The training will be 
mainly agricultural, but some training as 
handymen will also be given with a view 
to increasing the suitability of the men 
for employment in the Dominions. 

Applicants must be registered as unem- 
ployed, between the ages of 19 and 25 
(up to 29 for ex-service men), and un- 





Official report to Secretary of State. 


skilled. The applicants for employment 
overseas must be provisionally approved 
by a representative of the Dominion 
authority, and must before entering train- 
ing sign an undertaking to remain through- 
out the course, and as soon as possible 
thereafter to proceed to the Dominion 
concerned, if finally approved for employ- 
ment there. They must be single men 
between the ages of 19 and 25. 

The men at nonresidential centers will 
receive unemployment benefit, a pefsonal 
allowance at the rate of 2s. 6d. per week 
and a free midday meal. The men in 
training at residential centers with a 
view to employment in England will 
continue to receive unemployment bene- 
fit, and will be required to pay 13s. per 
week toward the cost of board and lodging 
at the training center. Those training 
for employment overseas will receive free 
board and lodging, a personal allowance 
of 5s. per week, and railway fares to and 
from the center at the beginning and end 
of the course of training, but no unem- 
ployment benefit. 





Special Provision Next Year for 
American Teachers 


City of London vacation course in 
education will make special provision 
for American teachers in 1926. The 
enroliment is limited to 500, and 250 
places will be reserved for Americans, ac- 
cording to Robert Evans, founder of the 
course. 

The course proper consists of 24 lectures 
in 4 subjects for each member, to be 
selected from three times as many. In 
addition visits are made to places of 
interest, addresses will be heard from 
“eminent personalities,’ and social oc- 
casions will be arranged. Right Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher, warden of New College, 
Oxford, is principal of the course. 


nn 
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Uruguayans Partial to the English 
Language 


English is a popular study in Uruguay, 
according to a report just received by 
the Secretary of State from C. Gaylord 
Marsh, American consul at Montevideo. 


For a long time Latin was an obligatory 
study for the students of the university 
of the country; then English was permitted 
as an elective instead of Latin; finally 
Latin was suppressed as an obligatory 
study and English was required of all. 
All students in secondary schools must 
take either English or German, and 
comparatively few elect German. 

The study of English has become more 
and more fashionable, says Consul Marsh. 
Private students of English, especially 
ladies, have largely increased in numbers, 
and this has caused a great increase in 
the number of teachers; but really com- 
petent teachers are few. 
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A specialist in adult education has 
recently been appointed in the Interior 
Department, Bureau of Education. This 
office was provided for by Congress 
during its last session in response to a 
popular demand. Work projected in- 
cludes immigrant education, home edu- 
cation through reading courses, factory 
education, and prison education, in co- 
operation with extension departments 
of universities in the various States. 
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A. Well-Organized and Well-Conducted High 
School Lunch Room 


Serves Only Foods Which are Good for Children and Help Them to Form Good Food Habits. Opportunity for 


Classes to do Large-Quantity Cooking. 
Room. Enterprise is Entirely Self-Supporting. 


Location and Equipment are Ideal. 
Cooperation of Principal and Teachers Cordially Given. 


Kitchen in Full Sight of Dining 


Working Force and Details of Operation 


By ALZIRA WENTWORTH SANDWALL 


Director Frank Ashley Day Junior High School Lunch Room, Newtonville, Mass. 


O SERVE at nominal cost clean, 
wholesome, well-balanced food, 
and by serving only foods good 


for children, to help them form good 
food habits and to teach them to enjoy 
right foods, are the aims of the lunch 
room of the Frank Ashley Day Junior 
High School, Newtonville, Mass. The 
menu is planned to meet the needs of 
growing children and is made up of 
foods easily digested and simple enough 
to make it possible for the children to 
be at their best for study after luncheon. 

Only clean, wholesome food of good 
quality is purchased. It is well pre- 
pared and served in a clean, attractive 
manner. All sandwiches are wrapped, 
the milk bottles are wiped, and the fruit 
washed before serving. The menu al- 
Ways comprises a soup, hot cocoa, a hot 
dish, a vegetable, salad, two kinds of 
sandwiches, a dessert, fresh fruit, cookies, 
bread and butter, and ice cream. Enough 
variety is served to prevent monotony 
and the menus are never repeated on the 
same day of consecutive weeks. 

Care is taken in planning the menus 
to include freely milk, vegetables, and 
fruit. It is gratifying to note that the 
demand for vegetables and the hot dish 
has increased appreciably since the lunch 
room opened and that graham-bread 
sandwiches are as popular as_ white. 
One of the favorite desserts is fruit, 
tapioca, and cream. 


Typical Menu 


Corn chowder ____-- -- . $0.05 
Chicken a la king-_- .10 
05 


Scalloped tomatoes 
Fruit saiad __--....-..-. 10 


Lettuce salad sandwich 05 
Jam sandwich _--- 05 
Hot cocoa..---...- ; 05 
AE 05 
Fruit, tapioca with cream . 05 
Cookies, three for. _--. 05 
Tiz-a-whiz __.__-. 05 
Heels of bread and butter 01 
wreae .e 05 
Ice cream. ._....-.-.- 10 

a a seething 05 


Cooperation with the cooking classes 
The lunch room offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the cooking classes to do large- 


56 


quantity cooking, and although at no 
time are the cooking classes exploited 
for the sake of the lunch room, they 
nevertheless often prepare some dishes 
for the lunch room and in this way get 
valuable experience in  large-quantity 
cooking. If the cooking classes were to 
cook entirely for the lunch room, there 
would be no opportunity to teach table 
manners or serving, nor sufficient time to 
study food values. It would also be 
difficult to teach cooking on the meal 
basis as it is now taught. 


Unwholesome Foods are Taboo 


Health work.—The Frank Ashley Day 
Junior High School lunch room is planned 
entirely on the health basis. Only foods 
good for children are served. Coffee, 
pastry, doughnuts, cinnamon buns, rich 
cakes, or ‘“‘hot dogs”’ are not sold. The 
director feels that she is directly respons- 
ible for the food served and has no moral 
right to serve anything that is not good 
for children. Through posters and work 
done in the cooking class on the study 
of food values, the students are interested 
and indirectly influenced in the wise 
choice of food. 

Care is taken to safeguard the health 
of the students by wrapping all sand- 
wiches, wiping milk bottles, and washing 





fruit before serving. The dishes and 
silver are sterilized daily. The counters 
and tables are washed daily and wiped 
between luncheon periods. The lunch 
room is kept thoroughly cleaned, and 
everything possible is done to keep the 
food and lunch room in an ideal sanitary 


condition. 
Main Corridor Leads to Dining Room 


The Frank Ashley Day Junior High 
School lunch room is situated on the 
first floor directly under the auditorium. 
A corridor from the main hall leads 
directly into the dining room, which is 
60 feet wide by 38 feet long on the girls’ 
side and 40 feet long on the boys’ side. 
The cement floor is covered with battle- 
ship linoleum and the brick walls are 
gray and oyster white. Four windows 
hung with pretty buffalo bagging stenciled 
curtains, designed and made by one of 
the drawing classes, make the room light 
and sunny, while baskets with growing 
plants hanging between each group of 
windows give the room a homey touch. 
Twenty yellow pine tables with 250 
stools fitted with silence domes to deaden 
the sound provide accommodation for 
the students. Two similar tables with 
chairs on either side of the front of the 
room are reserved for teachers. 





A group of girls at the lunch counter 
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Fastened to the wall near the waste- 
paper containers on both sides of the 
dining room are a set of compartments 
for soiled dishes. The complete set is 
6 feet long 3 feet high and contains 
a double 1 f compartments with four 
in each r each fitted with a large 
aluminum tray. Each compartment is 
labeled with the name of one of the 


Seager refrigerator. The back wall is 
lined with cupboards and drawers with 
a counter above. 

In the center front space conveniently 
placed between the stove and the sink 
is a large zinc-covered table 3 feet wide 
by 5 feet long, with a shelf underneath. 
This table was made to order and is most 
satisfactory. In the back section of the 








Rest period out of doors for underweights 


dishes used for serving, such as mug, 
plate, sauce dish, and the like. One 
compartment is set aside for- trays. 


When the students finish their Junch’ 


they carry the soiled dishes to this dish 
container, throw their waste paper in the 
waste-paper barrel, and put their soiled 
dishes and trays in the sections designated 
for them. The student helpers remove 
the trays containing the soiled dishes 
as they become filled and take them to the 
kitchen to be washed. 

The kitchen is separated from the 
dining room only by the counter, with 
the steam table in the center. It is ap- 
proximately 26 feet long by 27 feet wide. 
In the center front is the steam table, 
with serving tables or counters on either 
side. The inside of these counters is pro- 
vided with drawers and cupboards for 
dishes. 


School Shops Contributed to Equipment 


Menu boards are hung above both the 
boys’ and girls’ counters so that they 
may be plainly seen as the students enter 
the lunch room. The menu boards were 
made in the shops and are so grooved 
that the cards may be slipped in easily. 
The cards are of white bristol board 
about 2 inches wide and the menus are 
stamped on them with a rubber stamp. 

On the left side of the kitchen is a 
large hotel range containing ample cook- 
ing space and three baking ovens, a 
broiling stove which has been added to 
the original equipment, a hot-water 
heater, and two cupboards; on the right 
is a sink well situated under a window, 
the door leading out of doors, and a large 


kitchen is placed a small wooden sandwich 
table to which is fastened a Sterling bread 
cutter. Near the sink, to accommodate 
the soiled dishes, is a white enamel- 
topped kitchen’ table. A milk .container 
to hold iced milk bottles is placed on the 
right side of the front floor space and an 
ice-cream container occupies the space 
opposite on the left side. 


~—- 


od 


ing stove. This hood is connected with 
a flue, and all odors are drawn out by 
means of an electric fan. 

Plan of organization. The board of 
education is responsible for all initial 
equipment, for space for the lunch room, 
for heat and light, and for some of the 
salary of the director. The lunch room 
must be and is entirely self-supporting, 
paying for the gas used as fuel, the wages 
of the helpers, the upkeep of old equip- 
ment and for the addition of new. 


Attitude of Teachers is Helpful 


The success of a school lunch depends to 
a great extent upon the cooperation of 
the school itself and upon the attitude 
of the principal, teachers, and pupils. 
Mr. Frank Carr, principal of the Frank 
Ashley Day Junior High School, is largely 
responsible for stimulating cooperation 
of both teachers and pupils and for mold- 
ing the attitude and behavior of the 
pupils. A large part of the success of 
this lunch room is due to the part that 
Mr. Carr plays in its management. 
Perhaps it is an intangible part, but, 
because he is heart and soul interested 
in it and stands behind it and is always 
ready to help in any way, it is a success. 
His help and advice to the director is 
invaluable. 

The cooperation of the teachers and 
students is most hearty and willing. 
The drawing and sewing departments 
make many of the menu signs; the print- 
ing department has printed several of 
the forms used for checking; the wood- 





The kitchen is in plain view from the lunch room 


The two most useful pieces of equipment, 
as far as labor saving is concerned, are 
the national pressure cooker and the 
sanitary servant dish washer. These 
two articles have been added to the equip- 
ment this year. 

As the lunch room is situated on the 
first floor, it is important to have the 
kitchen well ventilated. This is done 
by placing a hood over the entire cook- 


working department has made the menu 
holders and the soiled dish containers, 
has put the silence domes on the stools, 
sharpened knives, and done several bits 
of soldering. The student police take 
full charge of the discipline. The cook- 
ing department often does some special 
cooking and furnishes the student helpers. 
A trustworthy student carries the money 
to the bank. 
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Working force. ~The working force of 
the Frank Ashley Day Junior High 
School lunch room consists of a director, 
a bookkeeper, and four 
student helpers, and teacher cashiers. 


two helpers, 


Home Economics Woman is Director 


The Frank Ashley 
lunch room is under 
trained home economics graduate, 
also the director of and teaches in 
domestic science department of the school. 
She employs all workers necessary for the 
lunch room, plans the menus, supervises 
the preparation and cooking of the food, 
buys all supplies, orders and keeps care- 
ful account of all food brought in and 
used, checks the food daily 
the money received, and directs and as- 
sists in the serving. When 
demands, helps with the 
tion. Every four weeks a detailed 
ventory of supplies is made by 
director. 

The receipts from the lunch room are 
counted each afternoon by the book- 
keeper, and bills are paid as they come 
in. Financial statements are made out 
at the end of each four weeks. The 
books are open to audit, and the assistant 
to the superintendent acts as auditor. 
All statements, inventories, bills, checks, 
and general correspondence are kept on 
file in the commercial room and are open 
at all times to inspection by Mr. Carr, 
the principal, the director, and the auditor. 

The bookkeeper spends at least an 
hour a day on the routine work and sev- 
eral hours on the financial statements at 
the end of every four weeks. 

The director has two helpers to assist 
her in the lunch room. These come at 
8 o’clock and usually finish at 4 o’clock. 
However, they are at liberty to go 
earlier if they are able to finish earlier, 
but must always stay later if necessary 
until all the work is finished. 


Each Helper Has Definite Duties 


The work which the helpers do is that 
of preparing and cooking food, serving, 
and cleaning up. Each helper has her 
definite duties. The head worker does 
the cooking in the morning and helps 
with the serving at lunch time. After 
lunch she helps with the checking up and 
then starts the food preparation for the 
next day. 

The assistant worker washes the dining 
tables and morning, 
makes the sandwiches, 
bottles, and helps arrange the salads and 
counters before During the 
lunch period and afterwards she washes 
dishes, helps prepare vegetables for the 
next day, and does the cleaning, a part of 
the cleaning work being done daily, SO 
that every part of the lunch room and 
equipment is cleaned sometime during the 
week. 


Day Junior High 
the direction of a 
who is 
the 


sold with 
occasion 
prepara- 
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wipes the milk 


luncheon, 
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As a means of linking the school lunch 
room closely with the school and giving 
the girls in the cooking classes an oppor- 
tunity for the training the serving in the 
lunch room affords, four girls from the 
cooking classes act for one week at a time 
as student helpers. a part of 
their cooking work and is required. The 
schedule is so planned that no girl needs 
to serve more than once during the term. 
The girls are eager fort heir turn to come. 
and enjoy the work. Each girl is given 


This is 


a 20-cent luncheon for her services. 
They come to the lunch room one-half 
hour before luncheon and eat their 


luncheon before they begin their work. 
All regular school work missed during the 
time they are in the lunch room must be 
made up after school. 


Different Teachers Serve as Cashiers 


Besides cooperating through their va- 
rious departments the teachers give gen- 
erously of their time and energy by act- 
ing as cashiers during lunch time. Dif- 


are required to bring the exact change. If 
they fail to do this their tray is taken 
away and they have to stand by the 
cashier until the line has passed and then 


get their change. 
Schedule Planned for Lunch Period 


Because the lunch room is not large 
enough to accommodate all the students 
at the same time there two lunch 
periods of 25 minutes each with a 10- 
minute intermission. The lunch is served 
during the fifth recitation period; this, 
instead of the usual 50-minute period, 
begins at 11.50 and ends at 1.10, making 
it 1 hour and 20 minutes. At the begin- 
ning of the period one-half of the pupils 
go to the lunch room and the other half 
to their fifth recitation. The designation 
whether a pupil goes to early or late lunch 
is made by dividing the classes into two 
luncheon sections. A pupil goes to late 
or early lunch on any given day, according 
to this planned schedule. At the end of 


25 minutes, or at 12.15, the early lunch 


are 





Attractively dressed helpers prepare the food 


ferent teachers serve each period and 
each day. Their service, which is gra- 
ciously given, gives a dignified touch and 
eliminates the necessity of giving any 
student the difficult responsibility of 
handling the money. It also makes it 
unnecessary to have the ticket system. 


Students Must Bring Exact Change 


Plan of -The lunch room is 
conducted on the cafeteria plan. The 
students form in a center aisle in one line 
which breaks at the lunch counter. The 
boys pass to the left and the girls to the 
right, where they take trays and napkins 
and help themselves to the food which is 
placed on the counters. At the end of the 
counter they pay the teacher cashier in 
money. Tickets are not used. All dishes 
are either 5 or 10 cents and the students 





service. 


pupils go to their fifth period recitation, 
which is unbroken. For the next 10 
minutes the entire school, with the 
ception of the student patrol and student 
helpers, is in the fifth period recitations. 
This gives opportunity for the lunch- 
room workers to prepare for the second 
luncheon. Those who go to lunch at 12.25 
return to their rooms at 12.50 for the 
completion of their recitations. 


ex- 


Discipline in Lunch Room 


The student patrol takes full charge of 
the conduct of the students while they are 
in the lunch room. The duties of the stu- 
dent patrol are ‘‘to carry out the rules made 
by the student council and perform any 
other duties which special emergencies may 
require.” They are on duty throughout 
the whole school during the lunch period. 
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School L ave . 


Eligibility to the student patrol is based 
wholly on on scholarship, 
in order that those who are not proficient 
in lessons may have a chance to shine in 


conduct, not 


something. 

The student patrol consists of 12 boys 
and 8 girls in These are 
distributed in the following manner: 

Ninth grade: Boys, 5; girls 3. 
Eighth grade: Boys, 4; girls, 3. 
Seventh grade: Boys, 3; girls, 2. 


each squad. 


Student Patrol Does Fine Work 


The student patrol is divided into four 
groups of 5 each, 3 boys and 2 girls, one 
group to be dropped at the end of each 
five weeks and a new group elected to 
take its place. During the lunch period 
the student patrol keeps the lines moving 
in an orderly manner, sees that each pupil 
takes a tray for his food, keeps the tables 
in order, arranges for cleaning up any- 
thing that is spilled or broken, watches to 
see that no papers are thrown about and 
that there is no splashing of water or 
crowding at drinking fountains, keeps dis- 
cipline on the play grounds, answers ques- 
tions, and makes strangers welcome. The 
student fine work in 
handling this situation. During the lunch 
period the student patrol also guards all 
entrances. Only the middle door is used, 
all other doors being locked. Only pupils 
having a luncheon permit signed by a 
teacher are permitted to leave the build- 
ing. After luncheon the student patrol 
is stationed in the corridors and stairways 
and lavatories while the students are pass- 
ing to their classes. They then return to 
the lunch room, to place the stools on the 
tables the student helpers have 
wiped. 


patrol does very 


which 


Training for Complete and Worthy Living 


The Frank Ashley Day Junior High 
School lunch room provides a splendid 
opportunity to develop some of the real 
objectives of education by the training 
it gives in- 

1. Health and physical 
through its development of everyday 
hygiene, both personal and public. (a) By 
itself working for the public health in its 
method of handling the food and steriliz- 
ing the and silver. (b) By its 
training in the appreciation of the part 
right food plays in its relation to health. 
(c) By trying to create an appreciation of 
good table manners and a wholesome at- 


development 


dishes 


mosphere. 

2. By giving training in worthy citizen- 
ship, State, and Nation, 
through the functioning of the student 
patrol and student helpers. 

3. By giving many opportunities for 
training in ethical character by giving the 
student patrol real opportunity to function 
and the student body an opportunity to 
develop. 


community, 
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Shall Untrained Persons be Employed 
to Teach Our Children? 


Nurture of Mind and Character Requires Specific Training Equally with Treatment of 


Physical Ailments 


Broader Educational Foundation Demanded Before Specialization 


Begins—Teachers Must Interpret and Transmit Our Social Heritage 


By WILLIAM M, ROBINSON 
Rural Education Division, Bureau of Education 


HE THEORY formerly held that 
y anyone can teach any subject has 
been exploded. More and more, 
teachers are selected with particular con- 
sideration, to their personal fitness and 
their special training for the subjects to 
be taught. The number of individuals 
using teaching as a stepping-stone to the 
other professions is decreasing because 
society is no longer willing that the chil- 
dren shall be the stones stepped on. 


Teaching is a profession as truly as law, 
medicine, or the ministry. Like these, it 
is founded upon a body of ethical and 
scientific principles which with their appli- 
cations should be understood by teachers. 
Just as people are unwilling to ask legal 
advice of those who have not studied 
law and passed the bar examinations, or 
to have their bodies treated by doctors 
without thorough medical training, they 
should be unwilling to employ anyone as 
teacher who is not specifically trained to 
nurture the minds and characters of their 
children. ‘ 

Two years of advanced training beyond 
high-school graduation is considered the 
minimum time to prepare for the most 
humble teaching position. Reasons are 
apparent for increasing, rather than 
diminishing, the period devoted to pre- 
paring neophyte teachers. 

1. As society advances and becomes in- 
creasingly complex a broader educational 
foundation is demanded before speciali- 
zation begins. More time for acquaint- 
ance and interpretation is needed than 
when civilization was less developed and 
less complex. Professional schools have 





recognized this fact. This is shown by 
the addition of two years of general 
college education as a prerequisite of 
students applying for admission to the 
professional schools of law, medicine, 
journalism, business and com ™erce, and 
others. People who are to engage in the 
interpretation and passing on of the social 
heritage to the children surely.need as 
much preparation. 

2. During the past quarter of a century 
the sciences dealing with the physical and 
mental make-up of the child have devel- 
oped at an unprecedented rate. The 
science of education has added much 
technical information needed by the pros- 
pective teacher. This vast amount of 
information is now available in suitable 
form for the teacher’s guidance and makes 
a legitimate claim to a place in the normal- 
school curricula. 

3. The application of such principles of 
philosophy as “one learns to do by do- 
ing’? demands more observations, par- 
ticipations, conferences, and teaching by 
the prospective teacher than has been 
given heretofore. The addition of one or 
two years to the course allows for more of 
this type of laboratory work in normal- 
school curricula. 

4. More liberalizing subject matter is 
being introduced into the training courses. 
These courses are designed to lead stu- 
dents to the ever-widening circle of re- 
lated subject matter more ‘‘advanced”’ 
in character and thus to awaken and pro- 
mote the broadening of their intellectual 
horizons. This in turn will be passed on 
through richer teaching to pupils who are 
eager in their quest for learning. 





Coordinating Charitable Work With 
English Composition 


School children had a large share in 
the success of the last community chest 
campaign for the support of charity in 
Toledo, Ohio. Thirty-five pupils from 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of the 
public and parochial schools were invited 
to visit some of the institutions main- 
tained, and, as a regular part of their 
English work in school, to write up their 
observations. No attempt was made to 
force an adult viewpoint upon the chil- 
dren. The result was a 40-page booklet 


of illustrated stories and problemas, all the 
work of the children. This booklet was 
used for a week as regular reading mate- 
rial in the schools. The schools in this 
way not only assisted in advertising the 
social and benevolent needs of the com- 
munity, but actually gave 40 per cent 
more in the campaign than the budget 
assigned them. : 
wy 
The first dental college for women in 
the Philippines was opened this year in 
Manila, in connection with the Centro 
Escolar de Senoritas, with a woman 
dentist as dean. 
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New Books In Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian Bureau of Education 


Baker, S. Joseruine. Child hygiene. 
New York and London, Harper & 
brothers [1925] xii, 534 p. tables, 
diagrs. 8°. 


The fundamenta! feature f child hygiene only 
are discussed in this volume, leaving detailed cor 
sideration of the subject to more specialized pul 
cations. The author aims to instruct and help the 
interested lay worker, as well as to give pract 
to public-health official The discussion is limited 


to child health work in the United States. C} 
hygiene applies to the time from the prenatal per 
to the end of adolescence, and this book deals \ 


i 
the motherg, the baby, the chiid of preschool ag 
the child of school age, and general aids in sch« 
hygiene. 


BROWNELL, Herpert, and Wave, FRANK 
B. The teaching of science and the 
science teacher; the relationship of 
science teaching to education in general, 
with especial reference to secondary 
schools and the upper elementary 
grades. New York and London, The 
Century co., 1925. xi, 322 p. plates, 
diagrs. 8°. (The Century education 
series, ed. by C. E. Chadsey.) 


The broad conception adopted by this book is 
that the function of teachers of highest importance 
in their daily round of teaching duties is so to train 
those under their charge that the power to reach 
decisions founded in fair deliberative thinking 
shall characterize the finished products of American 
schools. Full attention is here given to the relations 
of the science teacher and the community, to the 
science teacher as a builder of character, and to 
phases of science teaching in moral education. The 
professional and technical aspects of the science 
teacher’s work are also adequately treated. For 
example, the book has chapters on laboratory work 
and equipment, science textbooks, use of projects, 
examinations, methods of study and teaching, and 
the professional preparation of the science teacher. 
The general status of science teaching both in high 
schools and in the grades receives recognition from 
the authors; also methods of teaching the particular 
subjects of biology, physics, and chemistry. 


Comrort, W. W. The choice of a col- 
lege. New York, The Macmillan com- 
pany, 1925. vii, 55p. 24°. 


The president of Haverford College offers this 
concise discussion of the various aspects of the 
question of choice of a college, including a technical 
compared with a cultural course, geographical loca- 
tion of the institution, coeducation, size of a college 
to be chosen and whether urban or rural, the college 
endowment, and its religious atmosphere. 


CuBBERLEY, Ettwoop P. An introduc- 
tion to the study of education and to 
teaching. Boston, New York [etc.], 
xix, 476 p. illus., plans, diagrs. 12°. 
(Riverside textbooks in education, ed. 
by E. P. Cubberley.) 


The autior sees a present need in the college and 
normal school curriculum for a general introductory 
survey course in education, and presents this vol- 
ume as a textbook for such a course. After a brief 
historical survey, the essential nature of education 
is first given, after which the more general features 
of educationa! organization, administration, and su- 


pervision are described. The text then passes to 
the work and training of the teacher, child devel- 
opment, pupil differences, the learning and teaching 
processes, scientific school classification, curriculum 
content, and educational and building reorganiza- 
tion lhe recent important extensions of public 
education are next considered, the new social rela- 


tions of the schools are described, the scope of the 

tem of publie instruction is outlined, and the 
place of the college and university in a State system 
of public instruction is set forth. Finally, the ques- 
tions of school support, taxation for education, in- 


easing costs of schools, and the desirable equali- 
zation of burdens and advantages are discussed. 
The book closes with a brief exposition of the present 
status of education as an applied science, and the 
arger unsolved problems that are faced. 
Epwarps, A. 8. The fundamental prin 
ciples of learning and study. Rev. 
ed. Baltimore, Warwick & York, inc., 
1325. 255 p. diagrs. 12°. 

Che especial aim of this book is to show how the 
results of general and experimental psychology and 
of allied sciences can be put into practical use by the 
teacher and the student in the problems of learning 
ind of study. Some of the main thoughts brought 
out are the nature of education and of the educa- 
tional process from the point of view of permanent 
results in the individual; how to make the best 
progress in learning; the acquirement of not only 
specific but general improvement; how to develop 
attention and to arouse and direct desired activities; 
development of the emotional and moral nature for 
permanent results in moral character; physical and 
physiological conditions involved in learning and 
study; methods of study and supervised study; 
greater definiteness of aim in education. 


Evtis, Mapet Brown. The visiting 
teacher in Rochester; report of a 
study. New York, Joint committee 
on methods of preventing delinquency, 
1925. 205p. 8°. 

Rochester, N. Y., is said to be the only city where 
1 full-fledged visiting teacher department has thus 
far been established under a board of education. 
Many other forms of social service are likewise to 
be found in Rochester both within the public 
schools and in the outside community. An unusual 
opportunity is therefore afforded to observe the 
ictual working relationships of the visiting teacher 
with a wide variety of social agencies, public and 
private. A study of the Rochester visiting teacher 
work is reported in this volume. 


KILPATRICK, WILLIAM Hearp. Founda- 
tions of method. Informal talks on 
teaching. New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1925. xi,383 p. 8°. (Brief 
course series in education, ed. by Paul 
Monroe.) 

Not the details of specific method procedures, 
but rather the principles on which method in gen- 
eral may be founded, are presented in this volume. 
It recognizes two problems of method: One, the 
problem of how best to learn—and consequently 
how best to teach—any one thing, as spelling; the 
other, less often consciously studied, the problem 
of how to treat the learning child, which is the 
aspect emphasized by the author. The narrow 
problem is primarily psychological; the broad 
problem is rather moral and ethical, or perhaps 
better still, philosophical. Among the topics dis- 
cussed in the book are the nature and process of 


learning, interest, purposeful activity, meaning 
and thinking, and moral education. The advance 
in educational efficiency which has taken place in 
recent years is ascribed chiefly to scientific progress, 
The aim in educative work with children is to have 
them live more richly and successfully right now, 
in the belief that this course will insure a good 


future also. In general, intrinsic subject-matter 
and purposeful activity, with education as the 
continuous remaking of life to ever higher levels, 


are called the foundations of the modern position. 
[he book is composed in conversational form, 
somewhat after the style of a Platonic dialogue 
McMorry, CuHarutes A. Practical teach- 
ing. Book one. Large projects in 
geography. Richmond, Va., Johnson 
publishing company [1925] 222 p. 
front., illus., maps. 8° 
The design of this book is to give teachers an intro- 
duction to the art of instruction through specifie 
illustrations of organization and of detailed method. 
Four large units are fully wrought out in the treat- 
ment, namely, New Orleans, the Salt River project, 
the Muscle Shoals project, and the Panama Canal 
project. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Dr- 
PARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS. The fourth yearbook. 
The elementary school principalship—A 
study of its instructional and adminis- 
trative aspects; ed. by Arthur S. Gist. 
Washington, D. C., Department of ele- 
mentary school principals of the 
National education association, 1925. 
[197] 479 p. tables, forms, diagrs. 8°. 
(Bulletin of the Department of elemen- 
tary school principals, vol. iv, no. 4, 


July, 1925.) 


The papers in this yearbook are classified in three 
groups dealing respectively with the instructional, 
administrative, and personnel aspects of the ele- 
mentary school principal’s work. Representative 
topics discussed in the first group relate to nature 
study, exceptionai children, home study, visual aids, 
and the scientific selection of school texts. The re- 
port of the Joint committee on elementary school li- 
brary standards, edited by C. C. Certain, covers 34 
pages. Various administrative activities of the 
principal are taken up in the second section, such as 
the relations of the principal and the educational ex- 
pert. In the third section, the principal’s health 
and the rating of principals are discussed. 

Ricu, Frank M. Projects for all the 
grades. Chicago, A. Flanagan com- 
pany, 1925. 215 p. illus. 12°. 

Contains 163 practical projects in all subjects 
taught in the grades, correlating the activities of 
school and home, and motivating instruction 
through the joy of being useful. 


RIcHMOND, WINIFRED. The adolescent 
girl; a book for parents and teachers. 
New York, The Macmillan company, 
1925. xiv, 212 p. 12°. 

It is significant of the modern viewpoint that this 
study deals first with the abnormal and delinquent 
girl, and proceeds from her to the normal girl. It 
has been discovered that in the disintegrated minds 
of the abnormal we may find those elements of 
structure which are hidden in the complexities of 
the normal arrangement. Accordingly we are 
learaing as much of the normal from the abnormal 
as we ever used to suppose that we could learn of 
the abnormal from the normal. The book discusses 
a critical period of life for the information of the 
average educated mother and of teachers. 


WASHINGTON : GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1925 
































OUR NATIONAL BANNER 


O’er the high and o’er the lowly 
Floats that banner bright and holy, 
In the rays of Freedom’s sun ! 
In the Nation’s heart embedded, 
O’er the Union firmly wedded, 


One in all and all in one. 


Let that banner wave forever, 
May its lustrous stars fade never, 

Till the stars shall fade on high; 
While there’s right and wrong defeating, 
While there’s hope in true hearts beating, 

Truth and freedom shall not die. 


As it floated long before us, 
Be it ever floating o'er us, 

O’er our land from shore to shore; 
There are freemen yet to wave it, 
Millions who would die to save it, 

Wave it, save it, evermore. 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
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LET MORAL GROWTH ACCOMPANY 
INTELLECTUAL GROWTH 


af IER CONTRIBUTION of great benefit, which is 

carried on so successfully by the local public 
authorities, is that of education. It is well known 
that ignorance and vice and crime all flourish to- 
gether. Our local schools, which are sanctioned by 
the States and cherished by the National Govern- 
ment, are institutions of enormous value not only in 
providing learning for our youth but in removing 
the prejudices which naturally would exist among 
various racial groups and bringing the rising genera- 
tion of our people to a common understanding. A 
more thorough comprehension of our political and 
h social institutions has rarely failed to. produce a more 
loyal citizen. With few exceptions those who come 
i to us as enemies of society are so because they have 
: always found society enemies to them. Education 
j in the elements and fundamentals of the American 
i principles of human relationship has seldom failed to 
secure their allegiance. But the mere sharpening of 
the wits, the bare training of the intellect, the naked 
acquisition of science, while they would greatly in- 
crease the power for good, likewise increase the power 
for evil. An intellectual growth will only add to our 
confusion unless it is accompanied by a moral growth. 
[ do not know of any source of moral power other 
than that which comes from religion. 


—PRESIDENT COOLIDGE. 
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